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REVIEWS 

Memoirs of the Viscount de la Rochefoucauld, 

Aide-de-Camp to the late Charles X.—[{_Mé- 

moires, Sc.) Vols. I. & II. Paris, Allardin ; 

London, Dulau. 

Taz volumes now before us, which are to be 
ptly followed by two more, are not the 
ction of that La Rochefoucauld, who, to 

eescen in “ les beaux yeux” of the Duchesse 

de Longueville, led the Fronde—the witty 
author of the cynical “ Maxims.” Neither are 
they from the pen of Francois de la Rochefou- 
cauld, the elegant and accomplished courtier 
and friend of Louis XIV. Nor are they the 
outpourings of the amiable, the honest, Louis 
Alexandre dela Rochefoucauld, who, as Ségur 
declared, “‘ sustained the éclat of his great name 
by his philosophy, his disinterestedness, and the 
frankness of his opinions,” and who perished 
inthe revolution—the victim of virtues which 
the unhappiness of his times would not tolerate. 

No, these precious deposits of political forecast 

and astute statescraft could only emanate from 

that Rochefoucauld of Rochefoucaulds, Sosthéne, 

Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld, of whom it is re- 

lated that, when Louis XVITI., on some occa- 

dion, compared him to the immortal author of 
the Philippics, he replied, “Sire, I have not 
indeed the eloquence of Demosthenes, but I will 
nt yield even to him in his loyalty to his so- 
ign.” The house of La Rochefoucauld has, 
from a remote period, maintained its reputation 
for talents of the most brilliant character; and 
amongst its members there are still some who 
hold a place in the first ranks of the enlightened 
and liberal constitutionalists of France : but in all 
ings there is compensation ; and fate, after heap- 
ing, insuch profusion, democratic qualities on long 
generations of a noble house, has at length re- 
stored the balance in the person of the Vicomte, 
whose mental qualities of the true ultra calibre, 
and “ ceeur tout Francais” (as he loves to call it), 
we the hope of the exiled Bourbons, and the 
pride of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

We have taken occasion heretofore to observe, 
that books, independently of their merit as a 
medium of positive instruction, have sometimes 
avalue as exponents of the intellectual pecu- 
liarities of their writers,—“ and this is of them.” 
lt is a too prevailing error to measure other 
people’s corn with our own bushel: in intellectual 
matters especially, we are too prone to make our 
own capacities and dispositions a standard of uni- 
versal application ; so that as, on the one hand, 
ve have difficulty in comprehending the whole 
extent of the intelligence of a Bacon, or of the 
eithusiasm of a Howard; on the other, we 
we constantly overlooking the shallows by which 
We are surrounded in ordinary society, and con- 
quently set down many for knaves, who are in 
truth no worse than incorrigible blockheads. In 

case there are books which, like a mirror, 
mflect a useful light on our narrow conceptions, 
beyond the best indications of phrenology ; and, 

é the monstrosities of a natural museum, 
ord autoptit conviction of the caprices with 
which nature delights to vary her creations. In 

§ point of view the work before us is above all 
Praise; and from this present 1837 forth, as long 
the French language shall endure, philosophy 
wil have assurance of-that which has hitherto 
ben such a mystery—the intellectuals of a 





genuine and unmitigated French ultra, “ who 
has learned nothing and forgotten nothing.” 

The hero of these volumes is their author; 
time and place, France during the Restoration ; 
and the result very nearly identical with that of 
the great prototype of the class, the far-famed 
“Memoirs of P. P. clerk of this parish.” If 
there be any truth in man, we are henceforth to 
believe that Sosthéne de la Rochefoucauld re- 
stored the Bourbons to their throne (as they 
say at cricket,) “ off his own bat”—that he alone 
prevented the allies from dismembering France 
—that he kept Louis XVIII. in his saddle— 
and that he would have done as much for 
Charles X., if the said Charles had not, most 
unceremoniously, sent him to the right about, 
and listened to more revolutionary advisers. 
Socrates preferred poison to holding his tongue, 
and Charles could better encounter the. Three 
Days, than stand the prosy Vicomte. ll these 
propositions (owing to the author's great mo- 
desty) are not, indeed, textually so set down, yet 
are they not so awkwardly concealed but that 
he who runs may read them in the context. 


Some men, says Malvolio, achieve greatness, 
while some are born to it. Sosthéne de la 
Rochefoucauld stands in the latter predicament; 
for he tells us that “ he received with his life 
the doctrine of legitimacy.” At first, we ima- 
gined that this was only our author's peculiar, 
sentimental, rigmarolical mode of relating that 
he was born in holy wedlock: but no; the 
Vicomte is a partizan of innate ideas (notwith- 
standing his hatred of the doctrinaires) ; and he 
perfectly remembers having one afternoon come 
into the world with a taste for mother’s milk 
and divine right. From the starting-post (dés 
Vorigine) he was devoted to it (the right, and 
not the milk), and, except at certain moments, 
when majesty happened to overlook his merits, 
or ministers refused to follow his lead, he has 
continued true to his calling, through good and 
evil report, with a fidelity that is worthy of all 
praise. Still, the greatest geniuses must pay 
their tribute to the age in which they live; and 
we find the born-ultra, like le petit chaperon 
rouge, attracted for a moment towards Bona- 
parte (le loup), by a magic force, in which the 
natural will apparently had no part. ‘ Wishing 
to serve him, (he says of himself and friends,) 
it was necessary to excuse him. He had yielded 
to a hard necessity. They (the French nobles) 
admired the glory which he attached to the 
name of France—they desired to partake of it. 
They were grateful that he had not spilt more 
blood in the foundation of his power; and 
they forgot the entire generations which he 
annually snatched from existence (disputait a 
la vie). They looked only at his laurels, and 
trod under foot the cypresses.” Fate, however, 
and metaphysical aid, saved our hero from actu- 
ally falling into the common error. The day 
was not distant when Napoleon, that “ King of 
the kings of the earth, that omnipotent poten- 
tate, should be abandoned by Him [the impiety 
is our author’s, not ours] who had used him to 
fulfil his own eternal decrees,”’ &c.; and accor- 
dingly, Divine Providence (winking at the trea- 
chery of nearer friends) deprived the Emperor 
also of the counsels and arms of Sosthéne de la 
Rochefoucauld. As might naturally be expected, 
the campaign of Moscow ensued, and the 
enemy were already ravaging the provinces of 





France; but Louis XVIII., good easy man, 
was as yet none the nearer. “ They still talked 
of peace with the usurper, at the congress of 
Chatillon, up to February, 1814, and thought 
not the least in the world of Louis:” or,. as 
Xanthias says in “ the Frogs,” zepi tuod Soddeic 
Adyoc. Sosthéne’s name and his exploits were 
unknown—* Oh! no, they never mentioned” 
him. ‘The deduction drawn from this fact is 
curious ; we give it in our author’s own words :— 

Happy king! having undergone such long mis- 
fortunes, you can at least boast that your return did 
not cost a single drop of your subjects’ blood, and 
that you alone cicatrized their wounds, Perhaps 
—he adds with amiable naiveté—folks may tell a 
different story, but truth will one day pierce the 
clouds of error. 


In this truly alarming contingency, our hero, 
* animated by the desire to spare France an in- 
finity of horrible disasters and humiliations,” 
set off for England, at the imminent personal 
risk of “dying for joy at the king's feet.” 
This time, however, he was quitte pour la peur, 
and he succeeded in persuading the Dukes ot 
Angouléme and Berri to trust themselves among 
the cannibal French, (se fier @ la loyauté des 
Frangais,) and to try their luck in the approach- 
ing scramble. Well, “ Heaven, touched with 
the evils of humanity,” annihilated (for a twelve- 
month) the power of Bonaparte ; and Sostlréne 
and his friends took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to manufacture and distribute sundry 
white cockades, during the march of the allies 
through the streets of Paris, in order to make 
the Emperor of Russia believe that the people 
desired the return of the Bourbons. Mons. de 
Valeri, he says, being a tall man of his inches, 
(and therefore an eminentpersonage) “distributed 
Bourbonite proclamations to the multitude; and 
Mademoiselle Sophie, my mother's housekeeper, 
stuck one of the first cockades into a passenger's 
hat.” Measures so energetic as these could not 
fail to succeed: Alexander was converted by the 
demonstration: the geese cackled, and the Ca- 
pitol was saved. But we are hurrying on too 
fast: it was not Mademoiselle Sophie precisely, 
who effected this revolution. Notwithstanding 
her heroism, and the rapid movements “ @ pied 
et & cheval” of her master, ‘ nothing [we learn] 
was yet decided, and not a moment was to be 
lost. The day was declining (and so was the 
Bourbon cause); so Talon and I got off our 
horses, and, approaching Alexander, demanded 
the restoration of Louis XVIII.” Strange to 
say, not even this had any effect ; neither Alex- 
ander, nor any other of the allied princes, would 
respond to the wishes of these representatives 
of the voz populi. Like St. Thomas, they 
wanted tangible evidence of the dispositions of 
the people before they committed themselves, 
Accordingly, away scoured the indefatigable Sos- 
théne to get together a knot of vagabonds, who 
proceeded to pull down Napoleon’s statue from 
the column of the Place Vendome, as a decisive 
proof of the desire of the nation for a Bourbon 
king. The statue, however, did what he whom it 
represented could not: it kept on its legs, and the 
insurrection failed. ‘The silence of the allies 
froze the most intrepid;” but the horses of 
Sosthéne and his friend Talon ‘‘ seemed ani- 
mated with the same ardour as themselves;" and 
away they went once more, all four, on a new 
adventure. Here our author makes an avowal 
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valuable, from one of his opinions, to the future 
historian ; namely, that up to this moment “ the 
friends of the legitimate king were few, and 
without authority ; and that many members of 
the old government were still at their posts.” 
The emigrants, however, though few, were 
active; they met in secret council, and, with 
Sosthéne at their head, waited on the Emperor 
of Russia, and at length succeeded in winning 
the hitherto coy conqueror completely to their 
cause. Then follows a curious trait. The as- 
sembly, on its return from their deputation to 
Alexander, delighted with their success, began 
to ‘ wax cockish,” and were indulging in certain 
impolitic flights of fancy, when Mons. Talon, 
not knowing how to get rid of them, “ extin- 
guished the candles, and they all went away.” 
Shades of Oliver Cromwell, and of Napoleon, 
hide your diminished heads! Why, instead of 
insulting the parliament by stealing the mace, 
or driving out the deputies at St. Cloud by the 
of the bayonet, did ye not “ put out the 
ight—and then,” like Mons. Talon, leave liberty 
in the dark, without a stain on your characters? 
With this striking proof of the wisdom, the 
energy, and the efficiency of the emigrants, we 
must conclude our account of the first memoir 
of the series; leaving Alexander converted, 
Louis on the throne, and Mons. le Vicomte de 
la Rochefoucauld en possession of all the glory of 
having placed him there—Q. E. D. 

But a truce with persiflage. The reader must 
long ago have perceived that these Memoirs 
are the revelations of one who has nothing to 
tell, who has mistaken his restless activity and 
endless attempts to acquire importance with 
the king and with his own party, for an effi- 
cient intervention in public affairs. Most po- 
liticl parties find themselves burthened with 
hangers-on of the Vicomte’s description—men 
of honest principle and unaffected zeal, who, not 
having the ability to distinguish the minuter 
differences in things, “ go the whole hog” in- 
deed, but, by their uncompromising and blind 
obstinacy, cast a ridicule on their friends, when 
they cannot more effectually impede their march 
by influencing their councils. Those who knew 
Paris in the days of which these volumes treat, 
will remember the light in which their author 
was regarded by the court; and those who have 
not this datum at hand, may come to a sound 
conclusion, from the fact that with all his 
anxiety to have a finger in the pie, and his 
orthodox desire to shut the nation out from all 
share or volition in the government, as being revo- 
lutionary, &c. &c. &c., the post conceded to him 
in this critical hour, was the direction of the the- 
atres, and the superintendence of the fine arts. 
The Vicomte, in fact, precisely occupied the 
place of Dr. Johnson on shipboard, when he 
was ordered to hold some useless rope, to keep 
him quiet. His memoirs accordingly correspond 
with his means of information; and we may 
apply to him the words of the poet, 

Sans rien omettre il raconta bien 
Ce qu'il savait,—mais il ne savait rien. 

Nothing, in truth, can be more barren than 
his pages, which are occupied by trivial common- 
places, vague generalities, and endless details, in 
the most tedious minuteness, of facts totally pith- 
less and insignificant. What, however, is really 
curious in them, is the smooth, plausible, and 
sustained style in which these absurdities are 
conveyed. By the habitual use of abstract and 
general terms, standing for something or for 
nothing,—confounding, in their universality, 
things essentially distinct and different,—or, 
haply, representing merely the sounds necessary 
for their utterance,—the author not only per- 
suades himself, but may also persuade many of 
his readers, that he is thinking. There is a 
solemnity in the march of the sentences that in- 








dicates one speaking by authority, and a round- 
ness in the phrases that looks provokingly like 
a meaning! Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood. This is no peculiarity in the Vicomte; 
we meet with specimens of the same thing, 
every week, in authors of far greater preten- 
sions: not perhaps in the same exquisite degree, 
nor so entirely unmixed with better things. But 
it is this very purity which makes his effusions 
valuable ; for in them the most careless observer 
may detect the inherent power of words to mys- 
tify, and may learn a valuable lesson of distrust, 
applicable to plausibilities of greater moment, 
or more cunningly put together. We would not 
take upon ourselves to declare that there are not 
orators amongst ourselves possessed of the Vi- 
comte’s forty-horse power of jargonizing ; but, 
then, the English language does not lend itself 
so readily to the process. We are far gone, it is 
true, in party watchwords, and cut-and-dried 
formule of genuine polemical or political no- 
meaning,—but “nothing like this.” We can, 
therefore, conscientiously recommend these Me- 
moirs as a profitable study, and a text-book 
replete with the choicest flowers of humbug. 

We do not exactly know whether, after what 
we have said, our readers will expect an extract 
to justify our opinions; but in fairness to the 
author, we have determined to comply with the 
custom; and, in so doing, we have endeavoured 
to select a passage of more than usual import,— 
one that may be taken as a parroting of the 
opinions of the ultra party, respecting “/eurs 
amis les ennemis,” and, therefore, not merely the 
suggestions of one man’s perturbed fancy. The 
author takes a view of the allied powers at the 
moment previous to the Restoration :— 

England {he says] had long retained our princes 
prisoners(!) The Englishman is ostentatiously 
generous; but a Machiavellic policy directs his go- 
vernment, which feared that the appearance of a 
Bourbon in France during that cruel campaign, 
might reunite all parties, expel the strangers, and so 
recover for France that supremacy, which it desired 
to crush, at every hazard. Prussia sought only to 
aggrandize itself, and repair its losses. Austria 
dreaded lest, by too suddenly destroying the power 
she combatted, she should witness its overthrow, 
before she could establish, on its ruins, the authority 
of Maria Louisa. A policy, which I will not describe, 
sacrificed that unfortunate princess, by placing her 
on the imperial throne. Always attached to this 
interested policy, Austria was, in the first instance, led 
beyond its mark; and was ultimately obliged to 
return the crown to its right owner: but she had 
one only thought in so doing—to dismember the 
state. 

Now comes Russia, our author’s prime fa- 
vourite. 

Its prince (Alexander) is generous, and unspoiled 
by success. He is more occupied with the happiness 
of the world, than his own personal objects. But 
not being of enlarged intellect, he is easily influenced, 
and wants justness of thought. Separated from our 
territory by large kingdoms, his interest is, that 
France should remain powerful, and that the two 
governments, in strict alliance, should impose on the 
whole European World [i. e. for its happiness]. It 
is on this account that he has met with so much op- 
position. In spite of his noble and great qualities, 
Alexander did us infinite mischief. But let me not 
seek to censure him, whose moderation was above 
all praise, and has given him a sacred right to our 
gratitude. Still, however, what a fine part might 
this sovereign have played, if, when he left the frozen 
north, to destroy a power which had tyrannized 
over the whole world, he had, on entering the capital, 
been the first to recall the people to that fidelity, 
which is the chief of all duties. But his ideas were 


vague; he cared not [maugre his universal philan- 
thropy] what government was given to the country ; 
and it required the morning of the 31st March to decide 
him—[i. e. the memorable morning of Mademoiselle 
Sophie, and the white cockades. | 

The following particulars of the death of 








Louis XVIII. are sufficiently curious to meri 
quotation, The king was on the point of dead, 

I found, (says the author) the grand 
with the Bishop of Hermopolis: these prelates, oye, 
come with sorrow, knew not what step to take, I 
did not conceal from them the extreme difficul ¢ 
speaking to the king on the subject. Louis XVjqj 
preserved all his faculties, and wished to remai, 
king as long as he thought his duty required jt_ 
[Anglice, as long as he breathed]. Coolly cal, 
lating the approaches of death, and certain that jy 
was not deceived in his own sensations, he dete, 
mined in his own mind all the phases of his situatig, 
and was more than ever decided not to suffer or 
one whatever to speak to him of his approaching eng, 

There was but one person who could open th 
king’s eyes ; and that person, Madame, was yourself_ 
[Madame de Cayla]. The bishops knew your gene. 
rous disposition; the difficulty, however, was to 
you into the king’s presence, the day not being 4 
Wednesday: for never was there such a methodigj 
monarch, At all times happy to see you, he feared, 
especially at that moment, to derange your habits. 
lest thereby he should give the smallest alarm as ty 
his condition. Encouraged by these worthy prelates 
I promised to do all in my power, the next day, to 
get the king to see you. I went to inform Monsi, 
of my intention; he approved and thanked me, 
His Royal Highness felt all the difficulties of the 
step, for none of the family dared to undertake sud 
a mission. 

Sosthéne succeeded in this important negotis- 
tion. The king saw Madame de C—: Madamede 
C— persuaded him to receive the last offices of 
the church, like its eldest son as he was. These 
little points of court etiquette and intrigue are 
the Vicomte’s forte; and they form the most 
amusing parts of his narrative. Truly, the event; 
and their historian were formed for each other, 
We have only to add, that the Memoirs are 
composed partly from journals written at the 
time, and partly from letters which the ‘author 
wrote to private individuals, or as contributions 
to the Quotidienne newspaper. 

The publication is a little out of date : before 
the Three Days, its appearance would have ex- 
cited many a hearty laugh in Paris :—it will 
now drop dead. 








The City of the Sultan, and the Domestic Man- 
ners of the Turks in 1836. By Miss Pardoe. 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


Ir is now some ten years since a pair of beauties 
from the Celestial Empire took the bold step of 
coming forth from behind “ the curtain of mo- 
ther-of-pearl,” to exhibit their almond-shaped 
eyes, and their nails, each an aristocratic inch 
long, their “cypress waists” and their jetty 
tresses, to the audacious stare of a Barbarian 
public. Their uncle, or protector, or showman, 
was wont to point out their tottering, crippled, 
little feet, with a leer of complacent superiority, 
to such of his guests as came accompanied by 
their better moiety—and a “ Very good—stay 
at home—cannot go up and down—scamper 
scamper, as your lady do.” That honest, ginger- 
bread-complexioned Yang-Fo, and his — 
have returned to our minds frequently during 
the last fortnight ; brought thither by the com- 
pany of lady-travellers, who have simultaneously 
unloaded their treasures in our library. But we 
have remembered them according to the rule of 
contrary—our “ Very good!” instead of apply- 
ing, like his, to those who never cross their 
threshold, save to choose silks for their embroi- 
dery, or to gossip away the characters of theit 
comelier neighbours, would be reserved for such 
as show enterprise in exploring the giant caves 
or the great lakes of America, or taste in calling 
public attention to the beauty of the Pyrenees, 
or courage in daring what few Frank women 
have dared—visiting the mosques of the “ City 
of the Sultan” at midnight, and in disguise— 
like Miss Pardoe. 
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These volumes are, in short, the work of one | 
set forth resolute to see, and was not to | 
be daunted by mischances or difficulties in the | 
it of what is curious and characteristic. | 
e find her bandying compliments with Beys | 
and Pachas— residing at Mussulman dinners, 
and enjoying t heir cookery—nestling among the 
eushions of the Tandour, or partaking of the 
path with the Fatimas of a Turkish household, 
gathering up their prattle, and learning how to | 
manage a yashmac as well as the best of them, 
—mingling, without prejudice, with Jews and 
Greeks, ‘Turning Dervishes, or state officers 
termed Macaroni-makers. Her experiences are 
in themselves curious and interesting; and, 
making allowance for an occasional redundancy 
of language, and a tendency to mingle feelings 
and facts after the fashion of the romance-writer 
—are most agreeably presented to the public. 


Miss Pardoe arrived in Constantinople on the 
30th of December 1835, and at once plunged 
into the female society of that capital, if society 
that may be called, which consists of mingling 
with the gaily dressed, uneducated, and gentle 
creatures of the harems. A pleasant picture of 
a fast-day during Ramadan, which she passed 
ina Turkish family, occurs in the second chapter ; 
concluded with a ride inan Araba— 

“Its form was that of a small . 9vered waggon ; 
its exterior was all crimson cloth, blue silk fringe, 
and tassels ; and its inside precisely resembled a cake 
of giltgingerbread. Four round looking-glasses, just 
suficiently large to reflect the features, were impan- 
nelled on either side of the doors; and in the place 
of windows we had gilt lattices, so closely made that 
our position was the very reverse of cheerful; and, 
as I found it, moreover, quite impossible to breathe 
freely, these lattices were flung back despite the cold, 
and this arrangement being made, I established my- 
sdf very comfortably on the satin cushions, with my 
feet doubled under me @ la Turque, amid the piled- 
up luxuries of duve¢ and embroidery.” 

In the following chapter the lady is at home 
among the Turning Dervishes, nay, endeavouring 
to defend their whirling worship from the charge 
of absurdity. Further on, we find her emulating 
itat a Greek ball, but we do not pretend to fol- 
low her step by step in her pilgrimage, through 
shine and shade. Here is a bath scene :— 

“Having passed through a small entrance-court, 
ve entered an extensive hall, paved with white mar- 
ble, and surrounded by a double tier of projecting 
galleries, supported by pillars ; the lower range being 
raised about three feet from the floor. These gal- 
leries were covered with rich carpets, or mattresses, 
overlaid with chintz or crimson shag, and crowded 
vith cushions ; the spaces between the pillars were 
slightly partitioned off to the height of a few inches; 
and, when we entered, the whole of the boxes, if I 
may so call them, were occupied, save the one which 
had been reserved for us. 

“In the centre of the hall, a large and handsome 
fountain of white marble, pouring its waters into four 
ample scallop shells, whence they fell again into a 
large basin with the prettiest and most soothing sound 
imaginable, was surrounded by four sofas of the same 
material, on one of which, a young and lovely wo- 
man lay pillowed on several costly shawls nursing 
her infant. 

“When I had established myself comfortably 
among my cushions, I found plenty of amusement 
for the first half hour in looking about me; and a 
more singular scene I never beheld. On the left 
hand of the door of entrance, sat the proprietress of 
the baths, a beautiful woman of about forty, in a 
dark turban, and a straight dress of flowered cotton, 
gut round the waist with a eachemire shawl; her 
chemisette of silk gauze was richly trimmed—her 
gold snuff-box lay on the sofa beside her—her am- 
ber-headed pipe rested against a cushion—and she 
Was amusing herself by winding silk from a small 
ebony distaff, and taking a prominent part in the 
Conversation ; while immediately behind her squatted 
anegro slave-girl of twelve or thirteen years of age, 





ginning from ear to ear, and rolling the whites 


of her large eyes in extasy at all that was going 
forward. 

“The boxes presented the oddest appearance in 
the world—some of the ladies had returned from 
the bathing-hall, and were reclining luxuriously upon 
their sofas, rolled from head to foot in fine white 
linen, in many instances embroidered and fringed 
with gold, with their fine hair falling about their 
shoulders, which their slaves, not quite so closely 
covered as their mistresses, were drying, combing, 
perfuming, and plaiting, with the greatest care. 
Others were preparing for the bath, and laying aside 
their dresses, or rather suffering them to be laid 
aside, for few of them extended a hand to assist them- 
selves—whilst the latest comers were removing their 
yashmacs and cloaks and exchanging greetings with 
their acquaintance. i 

“As I had previously resolved to visit every part 
of the establishment, I followed the example of my 
companion, who had already undergone the fatigue 
of an Oriental bath, and exchanged my morning 
dress for a linen wrapper, and loosened my hair: and 
then, conducted by the Greek waiting-maid who had 
accompanied me, I walked bare-footed across the 
cold marble floor to a door at the opposite extremity 
of the hall, and, on crossing the threshold, found 
myself in the cooling-room, where groups of ladies 
were sitting, or lying listlessly on their sofas, envel- 
oped in their white linen wrappers, or preparing for 
their return to the colder region whence I had just 
made my escape. 

“This second room was filled with hot air, to me, 
indeed, most oppressively so; but I soon discovered 
that it was, nevertheless, a cooling-room: when, after 
having traversed it, and dipped my feet some 
half dozen times in the little channels of warm 
water that intersected the floor, I entered the great 
bathing-place of the establishment—the extensive 
octagon hall in which all those who do not chuse, or 
who cannot afford, to pay for a separate apartment, 
avail themselves, as they find opportunities, of the 
eight fountains which if contains, 

“For the first few moments, I was bewildered ; 
the heavy, dense, sulphureous vapour that filled the 
place, and almost suffocated me—the wild, shrill 
cries of the slaves pealing through the reverberating 
domes of the bathing-halls, enough to awaken the 
very marble with which they were lined—the sub- 
dued laughter, and whispered conversation of their 
mistresses murmuring along in an under-current of 
sound—the sight of nearly three hundred women 
only partially dressed, and that in fine linen so per- 
fectly saturated with vapour, that it revealed the 
whole outline of the figure—the busy slaves, passing 
and repassing, naked from the waist upwards, and 
with their arms folded upon their bosoms, balancing 
on their heads piles of fringed or embroidered nap- 
kins—groups of lovely girls, laughing, chatting, and 
refreshing themselves with sweetmeats, sherbet, and 
lemonade—parties of playful children, apparently 
quite indifferent to the dense atmosphere which made 
me struggle for breath—and, to crown all, the sudden 
bursting forth of a chorus of voices into one of the 
wildest and shrillest of Turkish melodies, that was 
caught up and flung back by the echoes of the vast 
hall, making a din worthy of a saturnalia of demons 
—all combined to form a picture, like the illusory 
semblance of a phantasmagoria, almost leaving me 
in doubt whether that on which I looked were in- 
deed reality, or the mere creation of a distempered 
brain,” i 

And here is a peep at the Sultan in all his 
glory; at the festival of the Kourban Bairam : 

“The troops presented a better appearance in 
line than I had expected, but Sultan Mahmood has 
yet much to do if he ever intends to make them 
look like soldiers. They are dirty, slouching, and 
awkward ; tread inwards from their habit of sitting 
upon their feet, and march as though they were 
dragging their slippers after them. The frightful fe= 
is pulled down to their very eyebrows, and the ill- 
cut clothing is composed of the coarsest and dingiest 
materials, * * 

“ T was still gazing at these lovely women, when a 
party of about thirty field-officers passed the car- 
riage, on their way to their places near the door of 
the Mosque, at which the Sultan was to enter. They 
were all similarly attired in surtout coats of Spanish 
brown, gathered in large folds at the back of the 


waist, and buttoned beneath a cloth strap; a very 
common and ugly fashion among the Turks; and 
wore sword-belts richly embroidered with gold. 
Many among them were some of the stoutest men I 
ever saw. 

“ In about five minutes after them, arrived the led 
horses of the Sultan; and these formed by far the 
most splendid feature of the procession ; they were 
ten in number, and wore on their heads a panache of 
white and pink ostrich feathers mixed with roses, 
and fastened down upon the forelock with a clasp of 
precious stones. Each was attended by a groom, 
controlling, with some trouble, the curvettings and 
capers of the pampered animals, who were capari- 
soned in a style of splendour which, if it have ever 
been equalled, can certainly never have been sur- 
passed. Their housings, which were either of silk or 
velvet, all differing the one from the other, were em- 
broidered with gold and silver, large pearls, and 
jewels. One of them bore, on a ground of myrtle- 
coloured velvet, the cypher of the Sultan wrought in 
brilliants, and surrounded by a garland of flowers 
formed of rubies, emeralds, and topaz. Another 
housing, of rich lilac silk, was worked at the corners 
with a cluster of musical instruments in diamonds 
and large pearls, and, as the sunshine flashed upon 
it, it was like a blaze of light. The remainder were 
equally magnificent ; and the well-padded saddles of 
crimson or green velvet were decorated with stirrups 
of chased gold, while the bridles, whose embroidered 
reins hung low upon the necks of the animals, were 
one mass of gold and jewels. 

“ The Sultan’s’ stud was succeeded by the Seras- 
kier Pasha in state, mounted on a tall grey horse 
(whose elaborate accoutrements were only inferior to 
those that I have attempted to describe,) and sur- 
rounded and followed by a dozen attendants on foot: 
his diamond-hilted sword—the rings upon his hands 
—the star in front of his fez, and the orders on his 
breast, were perfectly dazzling. 

“ At intervals of about a minute, all the great 
officers of state passed in the same order, and ac- 
cording to their respective ranks; and at length we 
heard the welcome sounds of the Imperial band, 
which struck up the Sultan’s Grand Marchi, as Mah- 
moud the Powerful, the Brother of the Sun and Em- 
peror of the East, passed the gates of the court. 

“ First came twelve running footmen, in richly 
laced uniforms, and high military caps; and these 
were succeeded by the twenty body pages, who were 
splendidly dressed, and wore in their chakos, plumes, 
or rather erétes of stiff feathers, intermixed with ar- 
tificial flowers of immense size, and originally in- 
vented to conceal the face of the Sultan as he passed 
along, and thus screen him from the Evil Eye! But 
his present Sublime Highness is not to be so easily 
scared into concealment, and the pages who were 
wont to surround his predecessors merely precede 
him, while a crowd of military officers supply their 
place, one walking at each of his stirrups, and the 
rest a little in the rear. 

“ As this was the first occasion on which I had 
seen the Sultan, I leant eagerly forward upon my 
cushions to obtain a good view of him ; and I saw 
before me, at the distance of fifteen or twenty yards 
at the utmost, a man of noble physiognomy and 
graceful bearing, who sat his horse with gentleman- 
like ease, and whose countenance was decidedly pre- 
possessing. He wore in his fez an aigrette of dia- 
monds, sustaining a cluster of peacock’s feathers; an 
ample blue cloak was flung across his shoulders, 
whose collar was one mass of jewels, and on the third 
finger of his bridle hand glittered the largest brilliant 
that I ever remember to have seen, 

*“ As he moved forward at a foot’s pace, loud 
shouts of ‘Long live Sultan Mahmoud!’ ran along 
the lines, and were re-echoed by the crowd, but he 
did not acknowledge the greeting, though his eyes 
wandered on all sides, until they fell upon our party, 
when a bright smile lit up his features, and for the 
first time he turned his head, and looked long and 
fixedly at us. In the next instant, he bent down, 
and said something in a subdued voice to the officer 
who walked at his stirrup, who, with a low obei- 
sance, quitted his side, and hastily made his way 
through the crowd, until he reached our carriage, to 
the astonishment and terror of a group of Turkish 
women who had ensconced themselves almost under 








it; and, bowing to my father, who still stood bare- 
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headed beside us, he inquired of one of the servants 
who I was, and what had brought me to Constanti- 
nople; the Sultan, meanwhile, looking back conti- 
nually, and smiling in the same goodhumoured and 
condescending manner. 

“ The reply was simple—I was an Englishwoman, 
and had accompanied my father to Turkey, for the 
purpose of seeing the country ; and, having received 
this answer, the messenger again saluted us, and 
withdrew.” 

We must conclude our extracts for the present 
with an account of the stolen visit to the mosques, 
already alluded to. A firman to view them, as 
all the world knows, is a favour granted rarely, 
and to magnificent personages; Miss Pardoe, 
however, preferred running the risk of her 
life, to returning home with her curiosity un- 
gratified. A young Bey volunteered to be her 
conductor. , 

“ T at once understood that the attempt must be 
made in a Turkish dress ; but this fact was of trifling 
importance, as no costume in the world lends itself 
more readily or more conveniently to the purposes 
of disguise. After having deliberately weighed the 
chances for and against detection, I resolved to run 
the risk; and accordingly I stained my eyebrows 
with some of the dye common in the harem; con- 
cealed my female attire beneath a magnificent pe- 
lisse, lined with sables, which fastened from my chin 
to my feet; pulled a fez low upon my brow; and, 
preceded by a servant with a lantern, attended by 
the Bey, and followed by the Kiiira and a pipe- 
bearer, at half-past ten o’clock I sallied forth on my 
adventurous errand. * * 

“<Tf we escape from St. Sophia unsuspected,’ 
said my chivalrous friend, * we will then make an- 
other bold attempt; we will visit the mosque of 
Sultan Achmet; and as this is a high festival, if you 
risk the adventure, you will have done what no In- 
fidel has ever yet dared to do; but I forewarn you 
that, should you be discovered, and fail to make your 
escape on the instant, you will be torn to pieces.’ * * 

“ At Jength we entered the spacious court of the 
mvsque, and as the servants stooped to withdraw my 
shoes, the Bey murmured in my ear: ‘ Be firm, or 
you are lost !"—and making a strong effort to subdue 
the feeling of mingled awe and fear, which was 
rapidly stealing over me, I pulled the fez deeper 
upon my eye-brows, and obeyed. 

“ On passing the threshold, I found myself in a 
covered peristyle, whose gigantic columns of granite 
are partially sunk in the wall of which they form a 
part; the floor was covered with fine matting, and 
the coloured lamps, which were suspended in festoons 
from the lofty ceiling, shed a broad light on all the 
surrounding objects. In most of the recesses formed 
by the pillars, beggars were crouched down, holding 
in front of them their little metal basins, to receive 
‘the paras of the charitable; while servants lounged 
to and fro, or squatted in groups upon the matting, 
‘awaiting the egress of their employers. As I looked 
‘around me, our own attendant moved forward, and 
raising the curtain which veiled 2 double door of 
bronze, situated at mid-length of the peristyle, I in- 
voluntarily shrank back before the blaze of light that 
burst upon me. 

“ Far as the eye could reach upwards, circles of 
eoloured fire, appearing as if suspended in mid-air, 
‘designed the form of the stupendous dome; while 
‘beneath, devices of every shape and colour were 
formed by myriads of lamps of various hues: the 
Imperial closet, situated opposite to the pulpit, was 
one blaze of refulgence, and its gilded lattices flashed 

‘back the brillianey, till it looked like a gigantic 
meteor ! 

“As I stood afew paces within the doorway, I 
could not distinguish the limits of the edifice—I 
looked forward, upward—to the right hand, and to 


the left—but I could only take in a given space, co-- 


vered with human beings, kneeling in regular lines, 
and at a certain signal bowing their turbaned heads 
to the earth, as if one soul and one impulse animated 
the whole congregation ; while the shrill chanting of 
the choir pealed through the vast pile, and died away 
in lengthened cadences among the tall dark pillars 
which support it. 

* And this was St. Sophia! To me it seemed like 
@ creation of enchantment—.the light—the ringing 





voices—the mysterious extent, which bafHed the 
earnestness of my gaze—the ten thousand turbaned 
Moslems, all kneeling with their faces turned towards 
Mecca, and at intervals laying their foreheads to the 
earth—the bright and various colours of the dresses 
—and the rich and glowing tints of the carpets that 
veiled the marble floor—all conspired to form a 
scene of such unearthly magnificence, that I felt as 
though there could be no reality in what I looked on, 
but that, at some sudden signal, the towering columns 
would fail to support the vault of light above them, 
and all would become void. 

“Thad forgotten everything in the mere exercise 
of vision;—the danger of detection—the flight of 
time—almost my own identity—when my companion 
uttered the single word * Ge-—Come’—and, passing 
forward to another door on the opposite side of the 
building, I instinctively followed him, and once more 
found myself in the court. * 

“Tn ten minutes more we stood before the mosque 
of Sultan Achmet, and, ascendmg the noble flight of 
steps which lead to the principal entrance, we again 
cast off our shoes, and entered the temple. 

“ Infinitely less vast than St. Sophia, this mosque 
impressed me with a feeling of awe, much greater 
than that which I had experienced in visiting its 
more stately neighbour—four colossal pillars of mar- 
ble, five or six feet in circumference, support the 
dome, and these were wreathed with lamps, even to 
the summit; while the number of lights suspended 
from the ceiling gave the whole edifice the appear- 
ance of a space overhung with stars. We entered at 
a propitious moment, for the Faithful were perform- 
ing their prostrations, and had consequently no time 
to speculate on our appearance ; the chanting was 
wilder and shriller than that which I had just heard 
at St. Sophia; it sounded to me, in fact, more like 
the delirious outcry, which we may suppose to have 
been uttered by a band of Delphic Priestesses, than 
the voices of a choir of uninspired human beings. 

“ We passed onward over the yielding carpets, 
which returned no sound beneath our footsteps: and 
there was something strangely supernatural in the 
spectacle of several human beings moving along, 
without creating a single echo in the vast space they 
traversed. We paused an instant beside the marble- 
arched platform, on which the muezzin was perform- 
ing his prostrations to the shrill ery of the choir ;— 
we lingered another, to take a last look at the kneel- 
ing thousands who were absorbed in their devotions; 
and then, rapidly descending into the court, my 
companion uttered a hasty congratulation on the 
successful issue of our bold adventure, to which I re- 
sponded a most heartfelt * Amen’—and in less than 
an hour, I cast off my fez and my pelisse in the 
harem of. Effendi, and exclaimed to its astonished 
inmates :—‘ I have scen the mosques!’ ” 

On a subsequent occasion, Miss Pardoe had 
an opportunity of taking a more deliberate survey 
of these singular buildings ; but we must leave 
the account of this and a host of descriptions 
equally graphic (among others an ascent of 
Mount Olympus), and pass on to other matters. 





Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Vol. II. Edinburgh, Cadell; London, 
Murray. 

Tuts third volume commences with the removal 

from Ashestiel to Abbotsford in 1812—includes 

the publication of Rokeby—the Bridal of Trier- 
main—the new edition of Swiit’s Werks, and his 

Life—Waverley—(how is it that Miss Edge- 

worth’s clever letter is not inserted?)—The Lord 

of the Isles—Guy Mannering—Paul’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk, and The Field of Waterloo, closing 
in the year 1815. It contains much fresh and plea- 
sant correspondence, addressed to Mr. Morritt, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and “Sister Joanna”; 
and the diary kept by the Great Unknown, 
when surveying the Western Isles, in company 
with the Light-house Commissioners, and un- 
consciously gathering materials for ‘ The Pirate.’ 

It contains, too, much that is painful: a long 

detail of difficulties in which the connexion with 

the Ballantynes involved the poet:—how can 
our hearts but ache, to find him, when harassed 





by incessant drains on his purse and his 

tience, pleading— For God’s sake, treat anae 
man, and not as a milch cow’’? As to matter eg. 
sentially interesting from its novelty, it falls sho 
of its predecessors: as to the manner in whig, 
this is combined and wrought up, we are go 

to say, that Mr. Lockhart, in place of attempting 
a coherent, well-proportioned, and philosophica 
biography, which should be ‘entitled to a per. 
manent place on our library shelves, seems 
have aimed at (and surely has effected little 
beyond) collecting the materials for such a work 

We shall only extract a few fragments: the 
first, from a letter addressed to the Marquis of 
Hertford, shows the poet in a position at onc 
manly and amiable :— 

“My Lord,—I am this day honoured with you 
Lordship’s letter of the 31st August, tendering fy 
my acceptance the situation of poet laureate in the 
Royal Household. I shall always think it the 
highest honour of my life to have been the object of 
the good opinion implied in your Lordship’s recom. 
mendation, and in the gracious acquiescence of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. I humbly tng 
I shall not forfeit sentiments so highly Valued, 
although I find myself under the necessity of de 
clining, with every acknowledgment of respect and 
gratitude, a situation above my deserts, and offered 
to me in a manner so very flattering. The duties 
attached to the oftice of poct laureate are not indeed 
very formidable, if judged of by the manner in which 
they have sometimes been discharged. But an indi. 
vidual selected from the literary characters of 
Britain, upon the honourable principle expressed in 
your Lordship’s letter, ought not, in justice to your 
Lordship, to his own reputation, but above all to his 
Royal Highness, to accept of the office, unless he were 
conscious of the power of filling it respectably, and 
attaining to excellence in the execution of the tasks 
which it imposes. This confidence I am so far from 
possessing, that, on the contrary, with all the advan- 
tages which do now, and I trust ever will, present 
themselves to the poet whose task it may be to com- 
memorate the events of ghis Royal Highness’s admi- 
nistration, I am certain I should feel myself inade- 
quate to the fitting discharge of the regularly 
recurring duty of periodical composition, and should 
thus at once disappoint the expectation of the publie, 
and, what would give me still more pain, discredit 
the nomination of his Royal Highness. 

“Will your Lordship permit me to add, that 
though far from being wealthy, I already hold two 
official situations in the line of my profession, which 
afford a respectable income. It becomes me, there- 
fore, to avoid the appearance of engrossing one of 
the few appointments which seem specially adapted 
for the provision of those whose iives have beer 
dedicated exclusively to literature, and who too often 
derive from their labours more credit than emolu- 
ment.” ' 

In the following letter we find him writing, 
like a lover, of what he elsewhere calls his “ villa 
work”’—of the Strawberry Hill of the Tweed. 

“No sooner had I corrected the last sheet of 
Rokeby, than I escaped to this Patmos as blithe as 
bird on tree, and have been ever since most decidedly 
idle—that is to say, with busy idleness. I have been 
banking, and securing, and dyking against the river, 
and planting willows, and aspens, and weeping- 
birches, around my new old well, which I think I 
told you I had constructed last summer. I have 
now laid the foundations of a famous back-ground of 
copse, with pendant trees in front ; and I have only 
to beg a few years to see how my colours will come 
out of the canvass. Alas! who can promise that? 
But somebody will take my place—and enjoy them, 
whether I do or no. My old friend and _ pastor, 
Principal Robertson (the historian), when he was not 
expected to survive many weeks, still watched the 
setting of the blossom upon some fruit-trees in the 
garden, with as much interest as if it was possible 
he could have seen the fruit come to maturity, and 
moralized on his own conduct, by observing that we 
act upon the same inconsistent motive throughout 
life. It is well we do so for those that are to come 
after us. I could almost dislike the man who refuses 
to plant walnut-trees, because they do not bear fruit 
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fil the second generation 3, and so—many thanks to 
gar ancestors, and much joy to our successors, and 
to my fine and very new strain of morality. 

« Yours ever, W.S.” 

Here he is, at the table of the Prince Re- 

ti 

On hearing from Mr. Croker (then Secretary to 
the Admiralty) that Scott was to be in town by the 
niddle of March, the Prince said—* Let me know 
yhen he comes, and I’ll get up a snug little dinner 
that will suit him ;’ and, afterhe had been presented 
ad graciously received at the levee, he was invited 
to dinner accordingly, through his excellent friend 
Mr. Adam (now Lord Chief Commissioner of the 
Jurv Court in Scotland), who at that time held a 
confidential office in the royal household. The 
Regent had consulted with Mr. Adam also as to the 
cmposition of the party. * Let us have,’ said he, 
‘just a few friends of his own—and the more Scotch 
the better;? and both the Chief Commissioner and 
Mr. Croker assure me that the party was the most 
interesting and agreeable one in their recollection. 
It comprised, I believe, the Duke of York—the late 
Duke of Gordon (then Marquess of Huntly)—the 
Marquess of Hertford (then Lord Yarmouth)—the 
Farl of Fife—and Scott’s early friend Lord Mel- 
vile. ‘The Prince and Scott,’ says Mr. Croker, 
‘yere the two most brilliant story-tellers in their 
gveral ways, that I have ever happened to mect; 
they were both aware of their forte, and both exerted 
themselves that evening with delightful effect. On 
ging home, I really could not decide which of them 
had shone the most. The Regent was enchanted 
with Scott, as Scott with him; and on all his sub- 
gquent visits to London, he was a frequent guest at 
the toyal table. The Lord Chief Commissioner 
rmembers that the Prince was particularly delighted 
with the poet’s anecdotes of the old Scotch judges 
and lawyers, which his Royal Highness sometimes 
capped by ludicrous traits of certain ermined sages of 
his own acquaintance. Scott told, among others, a 
sory, which he was fond of telling, of his old friend 
the Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield ; and the commen- 
tary of his Royal Highness on hearing it amused 
Scott, who often mentioned it afterwards. The 
anecdote is this :—Braxfield, whenever he went on 
a particular circuit, was in the habit of visiting a 
gentleman of good fortune in the neighbourhood of 
me of the assize towns, and staying at least one 
tight, which, being both of them ardent chess- 
players, they usually concluded with their favourite 
gme. One Spring circuit the battle was not decided 
at daybreak, so the Justice-Clerk said—* Weel, 
Donald, I must e’en come back this gate in the 
harvest, and let the game lie ower for the present ;’ 
and back he came in October, but not to his old 
friend's hospitable house ; for that gentleman had, in 
the interim, been apprehended on a capital charge 
(of forgery), and his name stood on the Porteous Roll, 
wr list of those who were about to be tried under his 
former guest’s auspices. The laird was indicted and 
ted accordingly, and the jury returned a verdict of 
guilly. Braxfield forthwith put on his cocked hat, 
(which answers the black cap in England,) and pro- 
nounced the sentence of the law in the usual terms— 
‘To be hanged by the neck until you be dead ; and 
nay the Lord have mercy upon your unhappy soul.’ 
Having concluded this awful formula in his most 
wnorous cadence, Braxfield, dismounting his formid- 
ible beaver, gave a familiar nod to his unfortunate 
iquaintance, and said to him, ina sort of chuckling 
vhisper—* And now, Donald, my man, I think I’ve 
checkmated you for ance.’ The Regent laughed 
heartily at this specimen of Macqueen’s brutal 
humour ; and ‘T’faith, Walter,’ said he, ‘this old 
ig-wig seems to have taken things as coolly as my 
Srannical self. Don’t you remember Tom Moore’s 
description of me at breakfast— 

The table spread with tea and toast, 

: Death-warrants aud the Morning Post ” 

“Towards midnight, the Prince called for ‘a 
bumper, with all the honours, to the Author of Wa- 
verley,’ and looked significantly, as he was charging 
his own glass, to Scott. Scott seemed somewhat 
pwzled for 2 moment, but instantly recovering him- 
self, and filling his glass to the brim, said, ‘ Your 
nyal highness looks as ff you thought I had some 
aim to the honours of this toast. I have no such 
Metensions, but shall take good care that the real 





Simon Pure hears of the high compliment that has 
now been paid him.’ He then drank off his claret, 
and joined with a stentorian voice in the cheering, 
which the Prince himself timed. But before the 
company could resume their seats, his Royal High- 
ness exclaimed, ‘ Another of the same, if you please, 
to the Author of Marmion—and now, Walter, my 
man, f have checkmated you for ance.’ The second 
bumper was followed by cheers still more prolonged : 
and Scott then rose and returned thanks in a short 
address, which struck the Lord Chief Commissioner 
as ‘alike grave and graceful.’ This story has been 
circulated in a very perverted shape. I now give it 
on the authority of my venerated friend, who was— 
unlike, perhaps, some others of the company at that 
hour—able to hear accurately, and content to see 
single. He adds, that having occasion, the day after, 
to call on the Duke of York, his Royal Highness 
said to him—‘upon my word, Adam, my brother 
went rather too near the wind about Waverley— 
but nobody could have turned the thing more prettily 
than Walter Scott did—and upon the whole I never 
had better fun.’ 

“The Regent, as was his custom with those he 
most delighted to honour, uniformly addressed the 
poet, even at their first dinner, by his Christian 
name, * Walter.’ ” 

With this courtly scene we shut the book. 





The Eastern Seas, or Voyages and Adventures 
in the Indian Archipelago in 1832-33-34. 
By George Windsor Karl, M.R.A.S. 

(Second Notice.) 
Borneo appears designed by nature to be the 
richest country in the world. Its soil is ex- 
tremely fertile—it is watered by numerous fine 
rivers—and, in addition to these more ordinary 
advantages, it possesses peculiar treasures in its 
mines of gold and diamonds. Though situated 
immediately beneath the equator, and overgrown 
in a great measure with thick forests, yet such 
is the genial influence of the sea-breezes, which 
continually fan its shores, that it has escaped 
the reproach of insalubrity. Its coasts produce, 
in the greatest abundance, the trepang or sea- 
slug, and the edible birds’ nests, which, from 
the high price they bear in China, may be rank- 
ed among the most important articles of trade. 

It is remarkable, that so highly-favoured an 

island, where the gorgeous East, in an especial 

manner, 

Showers on her sons barbaric pearl and gold, 
should have been so feebly coveted by European 
nations, and that the acquisition of it should 
never have been made the steady object of their 
policy. Its magnitude, perhaps, was too great 
for the narrow contemplation of monopolists, 
and its trade was comparatively neglected, be- 
cause it could not be engrossed. The subjuga- 
tion or extirpation of its numerous indigenous 
tribes were quite hopeless: and, as to the possi- 
bility of reaping commercial benefits from their 
improved condition, or of dealing advanta- 
geously with them in any other relation than 
that of despotic masters, it is altogether a disco- 
very of the present age of wonders, and has not 
as yet become sufliciently vulgarized to be of 
much practical utility. 

The English established themselves in the 
latter half of the last century in the little island 
of Balambangan, near the northern coast of 
Borneo; but the feeble settlement gave offence 
to the trading communities on the opposite main- 
land, and was destroyed by them at a single 
blow. The Dutch made themselves masters of 
Banjermassin on the southern coast, which, with 
their other eastern possessions, afterwards fell 
into the hands of the English. The west coast 
was also ceded to them in 1780, by the King of 
Bantam in Java, who pretended to have a claim 
to it, and some factories were established there 
in consequence ; but the restrictive system of 
the Dutch caused so much discontent among the 
Malays and Chinese established on the coast, 





and was so vigorously opposed by those indus- 

trious settlers, that the attempt to trade with 

them proved futile, and the factories were re- 

moved. In 1823 the Dutch returned to the 

west coast, and purchased from the Sultan of 
Pontiana, the monopoly of his diamond mines. 

The commercial competition of the Chinese, who ~ 
have been long established on that coast, they 

endeavour to put down pen Ad right, in 

this case, having obviously no better basis than 

might. From these prefatory remarks on the 

trade and political relations of Borneo, we shall 

now proceed to the most interesting portion of 

our author’s narrative. Mr. Earl went, we be- 

lieve, originally as a settler to Western Australia, 

but, being dissatisfied with the prospects which 

there met his eye, he took his departure for the 

Indian Archipelago, without any refined plan of 
future operations. 


The effects of the bad climate of Batavia had 
made him resolve on returning to Europe, but 
his health being restored by his residence in 
Singapore, and his attention called to the com- 
mercial capabilities of the Indian Archipelago 
during his voyage to Siam, he was ready to 
seize any opportunity of improving his acquain- 
tance with that interesting portion of the world. 
A suitable occasion soon presented itself, which 
he thus relates :— 

“In the month of February 1834, a report having 
been brought to Singapore that the people of a 
Chinese colony on the west coast of Borneo were 
anxious to establish a permanent commercial inter- 
course with the settlement, some mercantile men at 
Singapore, chiefly Chinese, decided on fitting out an 
expedition to that part, and the conduct of it having 
been offered to, and accepted by me, I took the 
command of the British schooner Stamford, and re- 
ceived on board a cargo consisting of opium, tea, and 
other articles, to exchange for the produce of the 
gold mines of Borneo.” 

The schooner in which he sailed was under 
eighty tons burden, and therefore well adapted 
for the navigation of a coast but little known : 
her moderate size, nevertheless, and want of 
force, exposed her more to the insults of the 
Dutch authorities. The little vessel carried, be- 
sides a crew of thirty-five Javanese, eight 
Chinese, two of whom were mercantile agents or 
interpreters ; the others were engaged to weigh 
the cargo and assay the gold which was expected 
to be received :-— 

“ From the information that I was enabled to col- 
lect (says Mr. Earl), I learned that the Dutch had 
two small settlements on the west coast of Borneo, 
on the banks of the two principal rivers, one at Pon- 
tiana, in latitude 0° 2’ south, and the other at Sambas 
in latitude 1° 13’ north, being about ninety miles 
apart. The Chinese colony to which we were bound, 
occupied the country between these two settlements, 
and I could not learn at Singapore in what relation 
the Dutch and Chinese stood towards each other. 
An English ship had visited this part of the coast in 
1827, but I could meet with no one who possessed 
information respecting her proceedings, which I ze- 
gretted the more as Sinkawan, which I understood 
to be the chief seaport town of the Chinese, was not 
laid down in the charts.” 

On reaching the coast of Borneo, Mr. Earl 
easily groped his way to the Chinese town of 
Sinkawan, situated on a creck at a little distance 
from the shore. But he discovered that the 
Dutch, whose cruisers were hovering along the 
coast, did not allow the Chinese to trade, unless 
through their intervention. He was therefore 
obliged to proceed to the Dutch factory up the 
river Sambas, to make some arrangement with 
the Resident respecting the object of his voyage. 
He thus relates his excursion :— 

“On the afternoon of the 12th of March, I left 
the schooner in the gig, with four men and a Chinese 
clerk, for the purpose of visiting Sambas, to en- 
deavour to make some arrangement with the Dutch 
resident, The body of water poured out by the 
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river was immense, and I formed a high opinion of 
the capabilities of a country which possessed so 
noble a stream. After entering the river, a long 
straight reach stretched before us at least three 
miles wide, which appeared like a channel between 
two lands, its length being so great that the end of 
the reach could not be perceived. The banks were 
thickly covered with tall trees, and not a house, not 
a patch of cultivated ground, nor a single living 
animal, served to remind us that other beings ex- 
isted besides ourselves. An almost perfect silence 
prevailed, which was only broken by the dull noise 
of the oars as they moved in the rullocks. At dusk 
in the evening I was aroused to the contemplation 
of our present situation, which was by no means an 
agreeable one. Night was setting in, and we had 
yet twenty miles to go before we should arrive at a 
human habitation, while our route would oblige us 
to turn off into a minor branch of the river, fourteen 
miles from the mouth; and having only the general 
directions given to us by the Malays at Sinkawan, to 
guide our movements, the probabilities were much in 
favour of our going astray. 

“ At ten o’clock at night we entered a tributary 
branch of the river, about a hundred yards wide, 
which we concluded to be that on which the town of 
Sambas is situated. We had not proceeded more 
than a mile, before we heard the sound of an ap- 
proaching boat, and from the noise made by the 
paddles, we were convinced that it contained a 
great number of people. As, in these large rivers, 
every man that is encountered is an enemy, we 
stopped pulling, and shot under the shade of the 
bank, the boat passing down the centre of the river 
without the people in her perceiving us. We met 
with no further adventure during the night, except 



















































the disturbance caused by some large animal, as we | 


were passing close to the bank, which, from the 
peculiar noise it made, the men supposed to be an 
ourang-outan. Whatever it was, it must have pos- 
sessed prodigious strength, for it shook a small tree 
on the banks with great violence, apparently with 
the utmost ease. We heard the snorting of this 
creature for some time after we had passed on, but 
he did not follow the boat. 

“Soon after daylight in the morning, we arrived 
at Sambas, much to the delight of the whole party. 
The poor men did not appear to be greatly fatigued, 
although they had been pulling, with little intermis- 
sion, for seventeen hours, during which time we must 
have passed over at least sixty miles of ground, 
although the actual distance between the schooner 
and the town, was not more than forty.” 

“I found Mr. Rumswinkle, the Dutch resident, 
at his house, and he informed me that, according to 
the tenor of his instructions from the Batavian go- 
vernment, he could allow me to have no commer- 
cial intercourse with the Chinese territory from 
Sinkawan; but he offered to assist me as much as 
possible should I bring my vessel to Sambas, the 
port having lately been made free to vessels of all 
flags.” 

The European community of Sambas consisted 
of four individuals, exclusive of the private sol- 
diers. Nothing can be imagined more dismal 
and monotonous than the life they lead in this 
sequestered spot, in the midst of thick forests, 
and almost wholly cut off from all communica- 
tion with the civilized world—for they hear from 
Batavia only once a year. The arrival of Mr. 
Earl’s schooner was an event, and gave rise to 
much festivity. Sambas has no charms of a 
local kind wherewith to cheer the drooping 


spirits, or to beguile the tedious hours by engaging 
the contemplation of its handful of exiles :— 

“ The town of Sambas presents (says our author) 
rather a mean appearance, since it did not possess a 
single habitation built of stone or other substantial 


material. The houses occupied by the government 
officers are low wooden buildings, covered with 
thatch, and destitute of an upper story; and the 
huts of the natives are chiefly raised on posts, near 
the banks of the river, while many are erected on 
floats as at Siam, the latter being generally shops for 
the sale of articles of Malay consumption. 

“ The Chinese campong, which runs parallel with 
the river, forms the only street in the town, there 
being no communication between the houses of the 





| times standing in two-fathom water, and the 





Malays, except by means of the river. Every habi- 
tation, therefore, possesses one or more canoes, which 
are fastened to the ladder by which the inmates de- 
scend, 

“The fort, or rather stockade, is composed of a 
fence of poles banked up on the inside, enclosing 
the barracks of the soldiers, about forty in number, 
a moiety being Europeans. A few nine-pounder 
guns are mounted on the embankment. 

* There is no carriage road in the whole country, 
nor a single horse or beast of burthen, the numerous 
rivers affording so much facility of communication 
with the inland parts, that the want of either is not 
greatly felt, while, from the soft nature of the allu- 
vial soil near the river, and the number of streams 
and water-courses which intersect the country, the 
formation of a road would be a work of great labour 
and expense. 

“ Although the country in the vicinity of Sambas 
is low, swampy, and covered with impenetrable 
jungle, the climate is considered healthy.” 

The description here given of Sambas, would 
probably suit, with little modification, all the 
other maritime towns on the island. Banjer- 
massin has been described to us by an officer of 
the Indian navy, and one well acquainted with 
the eastern seas. ‘The greater part of the town 
floats on the river, being moored along the 
banks. Another portion is built on stakes over 
the water, each dwelling having its canoe, which, 
when not in use, is tied beneath the house. ‘The 
river, which is of great width, is fenced on both 
sides by impenetrable forests, the trees some- 





jungle within the trees so thick, that landing is 
quite out of the question. The crew of a vessel | 
cast away in one of these rivers, could never | 
reach the shore, without the guidance of the | 
natives. Numberless narrow channels, from | 
which the light of day is completely excluded | 
by the trees above, intersect the country in all | 
directions. | 

Mr. Earl, on his return from Sambas to Sin- 
kawan, was gratified to find there an invitation | 
to visit the inland town of Montradok, the capital | 
of the Chinese colony. ‘The first part of his 
route lay across a swamp, over which a practi- 
cable, though difficult, path was formed by | 
trunks of trees, laid lengthwise, in succession. 
The next stage of the journey shall be described 
in our author's own words :— 

* After crossing the swamp, we ascended a hill, 
and, on arriving at the top, a sudden turn of the 
path brought to view one of the finest prospects I | 
had ever beheld. Immediately below us stretched 
an extensive valley, teeming with cultivation and 
covered with villages and cottages; the Sinkawan 
river, here about fifteen yards wide, winding through 
it. The south-east side of the valley was bounded 
by a range of mountains, about fifteen hundred feet 
in elevation; but to the north-west, the ground 
stretched in gentle undulations as far as the eye 
could reach. 

“Our path led through a series of gardens, which, 
in addition to many kinds of culinary vegetables, 
produced sugar cane, maize, plantains, and a variety 
of fruits. After a delightful walk through the valley 
for about three miles, crossing the river several times 
by means of wooden bridges, we arrived at the large 
village where we were to breakfast. The street was 
crowded with people, who left a small space in the 
centre for us to pass on to the court-house, where I 
found the Kung Se had prepared an excellent repast, 
having been-informed of my intended visit by a mes- 
senger, who had been sent to Montradok from the 
coast the previous night. * * 

* Many of the farmers’ cottages were built .of un- 
burnt bricks, and covered with thatch, and being 
invariably surrounded and shaded by fruit trees, they 
bore a stronger resemblance to those which adorn an 
English landscape than any habitations I had seen 
since my departure from my own home. 

“ Houses for the entertainment of travellers were 
erected at intervals on the road-side, and at noon 
we entered one of them to rest ourselves, and to par- 
take of some refreshment. The landlady, a Chinese, 





about forty years old, who had the sole direction ¢ 
the household affairs, was the most obliging ingj, 
vidual whom I met with on the journey, the Selection 
of the house by the guides having probably ben 
made on account of the known excellence of be 
disposition.” 

The town of Montradok, though small, bean 
evidence, nevertheless, of belonging to an orderly 
and laborious community. The gold is found iy 
its vicinity, disseminated in grains through 
thin stratum of clay from eight to fifteen fee 
beneath the surface. It is made up for commer 
in small paper parcels of ascertained value, Oy 
author does not inform us what quantity of golds 
annually collected by the Chinese at Montradek, 
a point which was certainly worth inquiry. He 
was informed that the diamonds are found farthe, 
in the interior, in veins precisely similar t 
those of the gold. The Sultan of Mattan, in 
Borneo, possesses an uncut diamond, but little 
inferior in value to that of the Emperor of 
Russia, which latter is valued at 300,000/, 

This expedition of our author was, he informs 
us, decidedly successful in a pecuniary point of 
view; but it proved, at the same time, that the 
jealousy of the Dutch would always prevent the 
developement of such an active commerce, as 
would sustain itself through all risks, or cre. 
ditably employ large capitals. Mr. Earl, while 
at Sambas, was subjected to all the insult and 
annoyance of a system of close espionage; and 
the Chinese governor who invited him to Mon- 
tradok, was reprimanded for that act of civility, 
But we have already spoken of our author's 
hostility to the Dutch; and his altercations with 
them at Sambas must here give way to some 
general observations on the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the country, and the strangers who colo- 
nize its shores :— 

* The island of Borneo bears the same relation to 
Eastern India, that the continent of America bears 
to Europe, being a country in which the various 
tribes inhabiting the further east may find a refuge 
from religious persecution, or escape the disadvan- 
tages of over-population in the mother country, 


| Thus we find the coasts of the island to be inhabited 


by several nations, totelly unconnected with each 
other, governed by their own laws, and adopting 
their own peculiar manners and customs. The west 
coast is occupied by Malaysand Chinese ; the north. 


| west coast by the half-caste descendants of the Moors 


of Western India; the north part by the Cochin 
Chinese ; the north-east coast by the Sulus; and the 
east.and south coasts by the Bugis tribes of Celebes 
In addition to these, there are no fewer than three 
distinct tribes, living in prahus, and wandering about 
the shores of the island: the Lanuns from Magin- 
dano; and the Orang-Badju and Orang-Tidong, 
source unknown. Except on a few spots on the 
north-west coast, where the Dyaks are to be met 
with near the sea, the aboriginal tribes have all re 
tired into the interior.” 

The Chinese settled at Montradok and else- 
where, on the western coast of Borneo, are 
almost all from the lowest class of the inhabi- 
tants of Canton. But, so far from betraying 
the lowness of their origin by licentiousness or 
insubordination, they have framed for them- 
selves a form of government of a representative 
kind, which bids fair, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to rear up these Chinese colonies to 4 
degree of civilization far beyond that of the 
mother country. Great numbers of Cochin 
Chinese, who are among the most industrious 
and least corrupt of eastern nations, have re- 
cently settled on the north-west coast of Borneo, 
and their commerce, if protected and encouraged 
by a civilized power, may soon rise into impor 
tance. But the most interesting portion of the 
population of Borneo, is that composed of the 
aboriginal tribes of the Dyaks. Our author 
describes them as resembling in features the 
Cochin Chinese. The Dyak countenance, he 
says, is highly prepossessing, and Dyak women 
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o often, in face as well as figure, extremely 
peautiful. These people, notwithstanding their 

nal recommendations, their obvious docility 
and disposition to improve, have, unfortunately, 
certain errors of education, which make them, 
in the first instance, very formidable acquain- 
tances. They have a passion for human skulls, 
fomented by superstition and by usage, and are 
always ready to commit a murder for the sake 
of adding another skull to their store. 

Before we quit Borneo, we must extract from 
our author the brief accounts which he gives of 
the recent attempts made to explore its interior. 
The first of these was from the western side :— 

«Jn 1823 a party from Pontiana ascended the 
southern branch to the distance of two hundred and 
ffty miles, but no account of the expedition having 
heen made public, I was obliged to procure all the 
jnformation which I could obtain concerning it from 
a gentleman at Sambas, who happened to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the person to whose conduct 
it was entrusted. At the point to which they ascend- 
ed the river was found to open out into an extensive 
lake, twenty-five miles in length, and nine in breadth, 
the depth of water exceeding three fathoms. The 
vaters of this lake, which is called the Danau Ma- 
layu, or the Malay lake, were found to be well 
sored with excellent fish. There are two islands 
near the centre, to one of which the party gave the 
name of Van Der Capellen, after the governor of 
Dutch India at that time. The elevation of this 
lake, above the level of the sea, was estimated at 
oily one hundred feet; but, as a much greater height 
would be required to give the stream the force which 
it possesses, in all probability the perpendicular 
heights of the falls the travellers met with on as- 
cending the river must only have been calculated, 
one of which was upwards of twenty-five feet. Its 
latitude was estimated at 1° 5’ N., and its distance 
from the west coast, in a straight line, at a hundred 
and forty miles. Many Dyaks were found upon its 


banks, but whether they possessed vessels of a supe- 


ror description to those on the rivers, I could not 
ascertain. Every lover of geographical science must 
anxiously look forward to the speedy attainment of 
more accurate knowledge respecting this interesting 
idand. The conduct of the Dutch authorities, in 
keeping the information secret which they have been 
able to collect concerning the various countries of 
the Archipelago, the details of which would prove so 
interesting to science, does not form the least repre- 
hensible portion of their transactions in the east.” 

The other attempt was made from the eastern 
side of the island :— 

“In the year 1825, an expedition was sent from 
Batavia by the Dutch government to explore the Coti 
tiver,and to traverse the island to the opposite coast. 
The party thus employed met with the fate which 
nust inevitably befal exploring expeditions sent by 
the Dutch into the countries not immediately under 
their subjection, and in which the fame of their 
deeds has arrived before them. Major Miiller, a 
gentleman who had been employed in the like capa- 
city on the opposite coast, was placed at the head of 
the expedition, the remainder of the party consisting 
of twenty-four Javanese soldiers,—a sufficient num- 
ber to excite suspicion on the part of the Bugis, but 
inadequate to afford protection in the event of an 
attack, On arriving at Coti, Major Miiller made an 
arangement with the Sultan, by which the latter 
agreed to permit the Dutch to settle there, and mo- 
nopolize the commerce, for the annual payment into 
the Sultan’s treasury of eighty thousand guilders, 
When this compact came to the knowledge of the 
Pangerans, they remonstrated so strongly with the 
Sultan, that he regretted having made the agree- 
ment; and, to prevent its being acted upon, deter- 
mined to cause M. Miiller and his party to be de- 
Sroyed, as no evidence of the fact would then 
tmain. One of the Bugis Pangerans was therefore 
nt with the party as a guide, who, with the assis- 
tance of the Dyak boatmen, treacherously murdered 
the greater number, a few of the Javanese alone being 
spared. 

“Two years after this occurrence, Mr. Dalton, an 
Englishman, arrived at Coti in a Bugis prahu from 

pore, on a trading speculation; and he pene- 





trated some distance into the interior, where he 
remained among the Dyaks about fifteen months. 
During this period, he resided chiefly at Tongarron, 
the capital of the most powerful Dyak chief, who 
adopted him as a brother, by means of a ceremony 
in use among all the Dyak tribes, in which each 
party drinks a small portion of the blood of the 
other, mixed in a cup of water. Ties of this descrip- 
tion are more sacred than those of consanguinity, a 
very fortunate circumstance for those Europeans who 
may visit the country, since the chiefs show the 
greatest readiness in forming these bonds of brother- 
hood, and will afterwards protect their sabat at the 
risk of their own lives.” . 

Tongarron may be estimated to be about 150 
miles up the river; and, according to Mr. 
Dalton, the Dyaks have a large town, called 
Marpow, 400 (more probably 200) miles higher 
up on its banks. 

Mr. Earl devotes three chapters to the de- 
scription of Singapore and of its commerce ; but 
we doubt whether we should be justified in fol- 
lowing the example he has set us, of enlarging 
a slender theme with political discussions. ‘The 
island of Singapore, situated near the extremity 
of the Malayan Peninsula, is not above sixty 
miles in circumference ; but, small as it is, its 
interior, covered with woods, is wholly unknown 
to its British possessors. It was purchased by 
the East India Company, at the instance of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, and made a free port; and, 
such was the effect on the Chinese and other 
eastern merchants, of a complete emancipation 
from the torment of Custom House inquisitors, 
that the little fishing village of Singapore be- 
came, in a few years, the most flourishing city 
in the Eastern Seas, its port being constantly 
crowded with vessels from all parts of the world. 
It has, at present, about 21,000 inhabitants, of 
whom not more than 120 are Europeans. This 
enumeration does not include the adjoining vil- 
lages, one of which, a few miles in the interior, 
is entirely occupied by Chinese of suspected 
character, chiefly the refuse of the emigrants, 
and who are not above seeking a livelihood by 
robbery. Another village, near the port, is in- 
habited by Malays, engaged in the _piratical 
profession. All the channels between the neigh- 
bouring islands are filled with pirates, who lie 
in wait for the native vessels. But these dan- 
gers are not sufficient to deter the Chinése, 
Malays, Bugis of Celebes, Siamese, and other 
natives of the east, from hastening with their 
goods to Singapore, to meet the Hindtis, the 
Armenians, the English, and Americans from the 
west. ‘The establishment of Singapore was, in 
the first instance, reluctantly sanctioned by the 
British government; and, now that the expe- 
riment has fully succeeded, the commerce of the 
place is inadequately protected. Yet Singapore 
has, in one year, taken British goods to the 
value of 340,000/., and this channel of com- 
merce must still be considered to be in progress 
of developement. We cannot agree with .Mr. 
Earl, when he says, that it has passed its maxi- 
mum, and is now on the decline. The diminu- 
tion of the imports, from which he «draws his 
conclusion, does not exceed the ordinary limits 
of the partial fluctuations of trade, and besides, 
is easily referrible to the opening of the trade 
with China, and other derangements of the old 
system. But these are only momentary distur- 
bances, little capable of shaking the solid foun- 
dations on which the prosperity of Singapore is 
fixed. 

Mr. Earl has added a supplement to his 
volume, for the purpose of showing the necessity 
of re-establishing the settlement made by Capt. 
Barker at Port Raffles, on the northern coast of 
Australia. We shall not follow him through his 
arguments on this subject, because we believe it to 
be needless: We learn, trom good authority, that 
it is the determination of our government to esta- 





blish a colony at Port Raffles. Our author’s zeal 
for the welfare of the natives of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, is highly commendable ; but we fear, 
that offering the suggestions of philanthropy to 
statesmen is little better than pouring water 
into the tubs of the Danaides. The good which 
the philanthropist contemplates is of slower 
growth than the usual profits of trade; the 
merchant, therefore, cares little for it. On the 
other hand, the governments of free and en- 
lightened countries are the most likely to adopt 
principles which are favourable to humanity ; 
but these governments are, in their nature, 
tardy and circumspect, and quite free from any 
kind of enthusiasm. They follow (for the most 
part wisely) far behind in the wake of public 
opinion, avoiding censure rather than seeking 
praise, and care but little for a far-sighted 
policy, the scope of which is more distant than 
the probable tenure of power of the ministers 
who adopt it. Thus, we fear that, to the end of 
time, historians will have to lament the supine- 
ness of statesmen in all that regards the im- 
provement of barbarous nations. It is obviously 
of the highest importance to our general welfare, 
that every member of the human family should 
be a useful member ; but, in seeking this great 
end, statesmen appear to have always committed 
themselves to the guidance of Dulness— 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. 








Sketches in the Pyrenees. By the Author of 
‘Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,’ &c. 2 
vols, Longman & Co. 


Anone the thousand essays at painting scenery 
and character put forth by every holiday tourist, 
who ascends the Rhine or crosses the Alps, or 
rides on mule-back over the Sierras of beautiful 
distracted Spain, how few prove to be anything 
better than mere daubs of colour. We are, 
indeed, often tempted, before opening a new 
book of sketches, to utter a growl like Johnson’s, 
““Madam, I hate green trees.” But when a 
Beckford, by the magic of his words, brings 
before us Venice, sleeping in the purple sun- 
set, or astir with carnival folk, “all under the 
moon’—or when Cooper writes of the great 
lakes and rivers of America, its forests and its 
farm-houses, with a tint and a touch in every 
letter, so that the completed sentence forms a 
fresh, peopled landscape—or when (as in the 
present instance) a less powerful, but still lively 
Anonymous, transports us among the Pyrenees, 
by the force of a ready hand, guided by a poet- 
ical eye and heart—our eagerness to admire, 
and our willingness to praise, are in proportion 
to the satiety and misgiving with which we 
applied ourselves to the task of perusal. 

In short, this is a charming picture-book :— 
its lady writer, making allowance for a few 
affectations, describes, in clear, richly coloured 
language, and knows how to fix upon such 
assemblages of objects as group well. She has 
an inkling after marvels and superstitions, a 
ready, but not pedantic, memory for historical 
associations. We can hardly open its pages 
amiss : Tours—Chatellerault—Angouléme, &c., 
sit for their pictures, in turn, as she travels 
through France. Here is an evening scene at 
the second-mentioned place :— 

“ We find the Vienne again at Chatellerault, flow- 
ing under a handsome stone bridge, and making an 
agreeable picture. Its smooth surface is covered 
with country craft. Long boats, of a graceful form 
with square sails, spread out their whiteness in the 
evening sun, catching the lights which, intercepted 
by higher objects no longer, sparkle on the cur- 
rent; while a water-cart, with its patient horse up 
to the shoulders in the river, and three grey posters 
knee-deep in a shallower part, lashing at the flies 
with their long tails, help out a quiet evening scene, 
transparently coloured; to which the white houses 
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on the opposite quay, with their light girdling of 
vine-leaves, give an agreeable finish. 

“But the people here are the best part of the 
picture. Before a Blacksmith’s shop, that happens 
to be in front of our windows, a group is at this mo- 
ment formed, which would give pleasant work to a 
quick-sketching pencil. Two rough horses, with high- 
padded saddles, compose its centre; one is held by 
a woman in the wide-lappetted cap of the country, 
her smoothly-divided black hair appearing under it, 
and a bright mixture of blue and scarlet forming the 
prominent hues of her dress. A man, who had 
just dismounted from the other beast,—wild, olive- 
coloured, aud picturesque as a Spanish muleteer, 
leans against a post; and while the blacksmith’s 
operation is going on, gives a passing word to a 
venerable elder mounted ona fine mule, and inserted 
between two well-stuffed bales that swell up before 
and behind him. His beaver is aristocratically large, 
his coat pale fawn-colour, waistcoat light blue, and 
stockings a pure country white. While they talk, 
the horse is shod ; and the woman, springing up like 
the false Teresa Panza on her steed, throws one leg 
over the saddle, and fixing herself firmly in the seat, 
unfolds a large cloth petticoat, split up behind and 
before, ties it on, and letting it fall over each side, 
presents the most decent appearance possible. 

“Charming old carriages: an inappreciable demi- 
fortune,* as large as a town coach and a half, just 
passes, drawn by a superb mule; and in it a fair 
créature reading in the midst of five or six others, 
with a full-blown rose—a natural one—in her hair. 
Carts, all drawn by oxen; no horses, were they as 
plump and mottled as the best ever turned out by 
Rubens, could become a country cart as oxen do.— 
Every moment some merry lassie, or grave dame, 
jogs by on her mule, the split petticoat thrown seru- 
pulously over her muscular proportions, and a freight 
of brooms or other household articles strapped be- 
hind ; for this being market-day, all are purchasers. 
Two girls on one horse, both very smart and one 
pretty, with a lappetted matron brown and fierce as 
a Cherokee chief’ in the van, trot down the street at 
this moment ; the girls chattering like two plotting 
magpies, and the matron every now and then turn- 
ing round her copper-coloured visage to see that 
all is right, and the green cloth petticoat duly ar- 
ranged.” 

We had marked, as a companion-picture, the 
féte-dieu at Cavignac (p. 97); but if we stop as 
often as tempted, we shall never reach the Py- 
renees. The authoress lingers long at Bordeaux, 
and describes it after urner’s older and soberer 
manner—that is, gaily, not gaudily; then we 
come to Langon, with its gipsy chambermaid, 
whom it is hard to pass; then up on the Landes, 
from a pleasant and discursive description of 
which, we must steal a few bits :— 

“ As we wade through the sands, I look about for 
the flying shepherds, but see no stilts, or (as far 
as we can judge) any necessity for them. Nothing 
that a sabot, or even a naked foot, might not plant 
itself in with safety ; winter, however, may and pro- 
bably does make such things needful. 

“These sandy tracts are divided at intervals by 
woods of oak or pine, and sometimes by delicious 
meadows, that look as if they had run away with 
their neighbours’ verdure, to spread it out on their 
own sweet bosoms. In the midst of the sands we 
find now and then, and much oftener than we ex- 
pected, a cottage that realizes—not the reality pro- 
bably, but our fancy-pictures of the back settlement 
dwelling in the forests of America. Each standing 
on its own fresh lawn, entirely detached from any 
other habitation, within a grove of spreading oaks 
that might become merry Sherwood, or old Windsor. 
Close to each cottage is a circular well, with buckets 
suspended on its beam,—a garden feature that cools 
the pulse a little, though not so effectually asa foun- 
tain or a bubbling stream. * * The chance speci- 
mens of the population which we have lighted on in 
this best bit of the Landes, (of the sandy part of it, 
I mean,) have been decidedly favourable ones, be- 
coming their pleasant habitations, which, were they 
roofed with wooden tiles instead of red ones, would 





* A light landau, chariot, or other family vehicle, drawn 








resemble in many points the charming chaumieéres 
of Switzerland. The sloping roof advances beyond 
the entrance, leaving the house behind it something 
in the Swiss way, and forming a cool and spacious 
shed, of which the inhabitants seem to understand 
all the advantages; for the women ply their distaffs, 
and the children gambol under its pleasant shade all 
the day long, playing at bo-peep with the sun, and 
looking enviably safe from its molestations. 

“ Altogether the Landes are far less dreary than 
we expected. Wherever there are woods, and some- 
times where there are none, the ground is thickly 
carpeted with fern,—that lover of barrenness, whose 
large feathery leaf yields to every breath of air, and 
refreshes the senses by its bright verdure and fanning 
movement. Long lines of pine trees sometimes 
streak the verge of the horizon, letting in the sky 
through their boles like the gleaming of the summer 
sea. Even in many of the most barren tracts, an 
exquisite red heath brightens the parched surface; 
and wherever the soil seems reclaimable by care, 
there are dwellers on it. 

“But we are not in the real heart of the Landes, 
only on the selvage of the desert,—the embroidered 
corner, * * Here is too much habitation and vege- 
tation for a true desert scene,—indeed there is no 
approach to jt; and though, as we drive along, the 
carriage sometimes rocks in the sands like a ship in 
a storm, and the road is floored with trunks of trees 
laid parallel with each other, stil! we feel ourselves 
as if cheated out of the full complement of dreari- 
ness on Which we had counted, and miss the perfect 
originality of character which (forgetting that our 
route was the post—and not the desert one) we ex- 
pected to find giving additional raciness to the charm- 
ing old superstitions, ceremonies, and legends, which 
are said to be still in customary observance and 
simple belief among the people of the Landes.” 

From hence, upon stilts longer than the 
highest-mounted shepherd of these wastes, we 
make a single step, and plant ourselves in the 
midst of the mountains. We had marked a 
market scene at Pau, but the following copious 
passage (scene Cauteretz) exhausts the space 
which can be devoted to extract—at least, for 
the present :— 

“'The scene which passes every day in our angle 
is not without character. As soon as the sun is 
abroad, the red capulets begin to move about 
loiteringly, each with a small distaff, or a bundle of 
worsted to sell; they ere chiefly strangers, who come 
here for the benetit of the waters, bringing with them 
the portable implement of industry, the aforesaid 
distaff, without which a countrywoman of the Pyre- 
nees is rarely seen. These red hoods are always in 
evidence ; but dealers from Baréges, who come over 
the mountains with their light warm shawls, dresses, 
&e. of the stuff especially called bardges, and their 
pretty knit counterpanes, mingle with them, showing 
off their wares and tempting ramblers, already over- 
loaded, to buy what they afterwards do not know 
what to do with. The first sunbeams see the chair- 
men (who ply between the town and the baths) fly- 
ing off with their fragile machines and muffled ladings; 
Spanish shepherds, who step in from Arragon to drink 
of the springs, stand about grandly, flinging their 
blankets round them with the air of Velasquez 
cavaliers ; madrassed girls run up and cown with 
cakes or coffee ; herdsmen of the mountains parade 
their merchandise, consisting perhaps of a dozen 
small cheeses, soft and curdy, each tied up in a clean 
white cloth, and suspended in a row on a pole which 
the bearer carries on his shoulder. At every moment 
a window opens, and a ninble-fingered knitter throws 
her stocking over the ledge; or a blind is closed 
against the attacks of the strengthening sun. 

“Sometimes the drum beats, as it were, to arms; 
but it is only the valet de ville who proclaims an 
order of the mayor, a dog strayed, or a shawl stolen. 
* * At mid-day windows are carefully shut, blinds 
closed,and (according to the general custom in south- 
ern countries) light and air carefully excluded; a 
few native peasants looking in their dat berréts as 
Highland as auld Robin Gray, anda light sprinkling 
of capulets, are the only things in movement ; but 
as evening draws on, come motion, freshness, and 
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colouring; huge Spanish-looking coaches arrive, 
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stuffed with passengers, chiefly peasants or petwon These are 
of the poorer classes, who come here for a course yf gimen of the 
baths, and bring their live stock with them in pay; be surprised, 
—cocks, hens, ducks, enough to feed their proprieton a troo] 





during their stay : the same room serves for all, ang 
the bipeds are killed off as occasion requires, 

“ Often four or five of these coaches arrive together 
and discharge their cargoes under our windows, Son, 
are made up of poor strangers, who look about With 
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a cloudy, perplexed air, as if they knew not wher Three sob 
to go to; others of luckier folks, who find friend noticed “~ 
waiting for them, and are off after a hug, and, romance, 











shake-out of the garments. A few have a parting 
squib with the driver, who being probably paid fo, 












































































































































































































his places beforehand, usually leaves such fares On 
take care of themselves. But when z ine fy Poems, by R. 
‘i D S. a berline g odest 
caléche arrives, then comes the tug of war, and thy and am at 
clatter of swift feet on the pavement ; lodging-lettes, sen 1 
traiteurs’-maids, and washerwomen, are all in com, better than 
motion ; and if the carriage happens to have an oy. — ; 
side step, like the charict of an old-fashioned phr. Allan’s we 
sician, the most alert instantly jumps upon it, anj that _ ” 
thrusts in her card ; while a dozen others pull at the way “ i’: 
tail of her petticoat, or try to fling in theirs over he Love's pe - 
shoulder. * * ae 
“Mineral springs abound here, but the popula aw tt 
one is La Ralliere, (an easy walk from Cauterey, On 
and higher up in the valley,) where there is a hanj. Anet 
some bathing establishment. At half-past seven this An’ 
morning, perhaps much earlier, the colonnade 0, Aner 
which the baths open was thronged with inyalida, = 
all putting a good face on the matter. * An’ b 
“A rough straw chair upon poles, with two or on 
three hoops stretched over it, and covered with a thin Bu 
floor-cloth, is the usual conveyance of the sick or the 
lazy ; and from the equal, alert, and exercised step > 
of the chairmen, becomes a most agrecable one, Ane 
Quite a coming-and-going bustle on the road to the To 
Ralli¢re this morning. In one chair an old sibyl of 
the most sorceress-like aspect, wrapped in her black Sq 
capuchon, the scarlet lining slightly visible, and 
nothing wanting but a few cabalistie characters on 
her broad forehead-cloth ; in another, a young officer, 
with whom the ugly guns seemed to have made foul 
work ; in a third, a weighty dame, ex papillotes,con- 
cealing her unarranged charms under a thick green 
veil; two children squabbling in a fourth, with a 
girl trotting along by their side talking unavailing 1837. |— 
reason ; and behind, a file of bonneted nightcaps that 
said nothing. M 
“Many were on foot covered with their long _— ; 
mantles. There is something very striking in the 
front view of this mantle, and very noble in the M 1|2 
broad unbroken fold that falls from the head to the T 2/9 
feet, giving a grand and mystical effect to the distant W 312 
solitary figure, which, as it is seen descending the T 419 
mountain path thus enveloped, looks like a veiled F pape 
Isis just stepped down from its pedestal. * * 9| 
“ As we returned, a woman, who was making hay S$ 6 
in a field by the road side, threw off a few notes in @©7 
a high shrill key that made the air ring. She was M 8 
not golden-mouthed ; but I thought her song might T 9 
be one of the Pyrenees, and remembering the ex- W10': 
quisite melody that E picked up in the moun- T11\: 
tains, listened anxiously. But the words soon became F 12|: 
too distinctly audible to admit of any romantic as- $13): 
sociations: it was neither more nor less than a peti @14| ) 
tion for a halfpenny, trolled out with a sort of Lucy M15! 
Locket sauciness ; and with a laugh at the end ofit, Tic! 
which showed the petitioner's carelessness as to the W17) 
success of her date obolum. But, joke or earnest, 7 7 
there is (I suspect) a begging tendency here, though t 18) 
perhaps no stark, arrant, downright beggars. The F19 
children are ingenious termentors: this evening @ $20 
little girl, sleek and saucy as a page, asked me for @21 
a sous; L gave her two, and she immediately M22 
cried out, * N’avez-vous pas un autre ?’ which, it ap- T 23 
pears, is not an unusual translation of our ‘ thank W24 
you,’ in these pastoral regions. He refused her for T25 
conscience-sake, and off she sprang like a chamois, F26 
and joining a group who sat decorating a bank in 4 $97 
hay-field close by, clustering their gay madrasses, and = 
making a point somewhat brighter than a patch of ©28 
tulips, seized on another girl, and whirled her round M29 
on the sharp edge of a steep descent, gathering the T30 
wind in her full petticoat, and lavishing her rough W31 
graces with much more effect than her ungainly agg 
figure, seen in its stillness, seemed capable of pro MEANS, 
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These are not picked scenes, but a fair spe- | The bell tolls in St. Michael's tower; The rills flow down into the sea, 
3 2 | It warns my lady hame; With a soft pleasant sound, 
cimen of the chapters before us. We should net In holy aisle she maun be laid And thus sustain the wondrous song 
be surprised, if they be the means of turning Down by hersel’ alane. 
a troop of summer pilgrims in the direc- Nae worms maqun kiss my lady’s lip, 
tion of the Pyrenees. An’ nane mdun touch her een; 
8, Nae yirthly thing maun sate itsel’ List of New Books.—The City of the Sultan, and 
together Whare heav'ns light has been. Domestic Manners of the Turks, by Miss Pardoe, 2 vols. 
= " sinaSitaih seacadeais sutiiieel — 8vo. 32s. cl.—Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 
“er Sine OUR LIBRARY TABLE. yb peo trad poole Vol. LIL, (Summer) fe. 6s. cl.—Sketches in the Pyrenees, 
HOUL with Three of the minor books of poetry, may be here My lady sleeps, an’ mayna wauk 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s, cl.—Aunt Dorothy’s Tale, or Geraldine 


Lot wi —_— - . 4 : ren mon Se Morton, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bds.—The Curate of Stein- 
d on noticed in company. The Bridal of Naworth, a little Till angels on her ca. | hollt, 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. bds.—Biddulph’s Sermons, 


iS, and romance, the scene of which is laid in Marmion’s And here are a few musical and simple stanzas | = cnsien, 12mo. os. = Seam them Novelty, Part II., 
8 * country. The measure is heroic, and well managed, | from among the * Attempts’ :— sain, 9. ates ae a. I Sontheyy a ee dD < 
. a“ tie nes s . » We + 21s. bds.— 
and reminds us, in the descriptive and didactic pas- I care not for the sunlight, on Military Law, and the Punishment of Flogging, by 
of Crabbe’s poetry. 4 Collection of Scottish Unless the sunlight lay Major-Gen. C. J. Napier, 8vo. 7s. bds.—The Poet's 
Poems, by R. Allan, from which we shall steal one: On forest-trees, and meadows green, | Daughter, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s, 6d, bds.—Lockhart's Life 
da modest little book, with a very modest title— From cities far away of Scott, Vol. ILI., post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Lardner’s Cabinet 
an Vi ; aie sates tees dened - : ‘ Cyclopedia, Vol. XCI. (British Statesmen, Vol. ILI.), fc. 
igelette Attempts at Verse: h a as suc € Nor do I love the moonlight, | 6s. cl.— Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XVIII. (Tittman’s Synonyms 
lin on. better than many of his more professing contem- Unless the moonlight sleep of the New Testament, Vol. II.), 5s. cl.—Southey’s 
IM com. ies. Without further preamble, here is Mr. In rocky glen and quiet dell, Cowper’s Works, Vol. XIII. (Odyssey, Vol. I.), fc. 5s. cl. 
ean out. rari - > In silence calm and deep. —Eureka; a Romance, by the Author of ‘ Mephistophel 
cu, hich recalls to us, we scarce know why. : fos 4 — 
ned ph Allan’s song, whic c S, we scarce ys ee A Dice Hides in England,’ 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Distant 
phy. that peautiful ballad in “ The Nithsdale and Gallo- Nor eare I for the morning breeze, 
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ill tte way Songs” ‘There’s kames o” hinney atween my When I am laid ‘neath spreading trees, | 12mo, 4s. Gd. cl.—The Wrongs of the Caffer Nation, by 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Our readers will have seen, by the report of the 
debates in the House of Commons, that the Law of 
Copyright: has been brought under consideration by 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, and leave given to bring ina 
bill. The learned Serjeant’s address, which has 
since been published by Mr. Moxon, was excellent 
—calm, earnest, dignified, and philosophical—worthy 
of the man and of his subject. All early feelings 
and associations seemed to have had their influences ; 
and the appeal, though from the heart, was to the 
reason. The cordial spirit in which it was received 
by the House—the Right Hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having seconded the motion—is good 
earnest that it will be carried through the legislature 
in triumph. This, coupled with the announcement 
which we lately made, that Mr. Poulet Thomson is 
actually in treaty with the French government re- 
specting an international law, is a gratifying proof 
that the humblest exertions in a good cause may not 
be without their use and their reward. When we 
first took up the subject, we had no hope of this 
early triumph. The tendencies of the age, indeed, 
and the character of the more distinguished men of 
all parties, were favourable circumstances, yet we 
could not but fear that the dinning importunity of 
politics would drown the still, small voice of lite- 
rature. We continued, however, to keep it before 
the public, and, if we desire to believe that our ex- 
ertions have been, in some degree, instrumental in 
urging it forward, it is not as a mere vain boast and 
triumph, but for the value of the moral, and the ex- 
ample it holds forth in favour of exertion, The 
main object of the proposed bill will be, to extend 
the term of property in all works of learning, genius, 
and art, to be produced hereafter, or in which the sta- 
tulable copyright now subsists, to sixty years, to be 
computed from the death of the author. In a preface 
to the published Speech, Mr. Talfourd speaks more 
specifically :— 

“The extension of the term of property, which is 
the chief object of the Bill, can only operate on sub- 
sisting Copyrights, as all works which, according to 
the prevailing construction of the law, belong to the 
public, are beyond the power of the legislature to 
reclaim for their author. But it is proposed that 
wherever Copyright still subsists, whether by reason 
of the continuance of the author’s life, or though he 
is dead, by reason of the subsisting term of twenty- 
eight years in part unexpired, the extension should 
operate. When such subsisting Copyright has been 
assigned, it is not proposed to give the benefit of 
the extension to the assignee, who is only entitled, 
in justice, to that for which he contracted and paid ; 
but to the representatives of the author, as portion 
of his personal estate. In order, however, to secure 
to the Publisher the full benefit of his contract, it is 
proposed that he should have the right of disposing 
of any copies of the work which he may have on 
hand at the time when his right shall cease, and that 
of the representative of the author still take effect in 
possession. 

“In proposing to declare the law that Foreigners 
or their assignees should have the benefit of Copy- 
right in this country on registering their books at 
Stationers’ Hall, in the form prescribed, it is not in- 
tended to give the Act an operation retrospective so 
as to affect works which, being published abroad, 
have been already reprinted here and are now in the 
English market ; but to apply it only to works here- 
after to be published, and which shall be registered 
within a stated period after their publication abroad. 
Thus, if a foreign author shall so long neglect to 
claim his right here as to give cause for belief that 
he does not propose to avail himself of its benefits, 
he shall not be entitled to complain of any one who 
may here avail himself of his labours. 

“ As one bbject of the Act is to secure to the de- 
scendants of authors who may produce works of 
permanent attraction, the benefit of their works be- 
yond the subsisting term, it seems desirable to pro- 
vide against the assignment of that remote contin- 
gency at a period when the probability of its arising 
may be wholly incapable of estimate, and when the 
pressure of necessity may induce them to make 
assignments for small sums. It will, therefore, be 
proposed to provide that no assignment by an author 


that which he now enjoys—that of twenty-eight 
years, or for his life. The speculation of the most 
liberal and enterprising bookseller can scarcely reach 
beyond the term of twenty-eight years; while the 
rare instances in which the Copyright retains its 
value beyond that time, will be those in which the 
author had the greatest merit: and, perhaps, receiv- 
ed an inconsiderable remuneration, though adequate 
to the immediate prospects of his success. ‘ Learn- 
ing,’ says Fuller, ‘hath profited most by books by 
which the printers have lost.’ ” 

It will also be provided, “ that, in case no edition 
of a work shall appear for a specified time, any one 
shall be, after notice of such intention left with the 
last publisher, or at the last place ofits publication, 
and advertised in the London Gazette, be at liberty 
to treat the Copyright as abandoned, and publish it 
for his own benefit. 

“The reader who desires to find the law on the 
subject of Copyright ably stated, the opinions of 
writers on the subject carefully collected, and the 
rights of Literature powerfully asserted, should refer 
to Mr. Maugham’s work on the Law of Copyright. 
I cannot also refrain from taking this opportunity of 
acknowledging my personal obligations to that gen- 
tleman and to his partner Mr. Kennedy, for the 
valuable suggestions with which they have supplied 
me, and the assistance they have given me in work- 
ing out the details of a Bill which I hope, in a few 
days, to lay on the table of the House of Commons; 
and of expressing the pleasure and benefit I have 
derived from Mr. Hood’s Letters on Copyright in the 
Atheneum, which are admirable for sense, spirit, and 
humour.” 

At a recent meeting of the Committee for the 

Wellington Testimonial, for the purpose of making 
final arrangements, Sir Francis Chantrey made a 
clear and satisfactory statement of his views with 
respect to the work he has been so rightly commis- 
sioned to execute, mentioning four years us the pro- 
bable time in which his task might be completed, 
and expressing a desire that the pedestal might be 
so constructed, as not to require the protection of a 
railing. It was announced to the subscribers, that 
Lord Abinger and Baron Vaughan had sent in sub- 
scriptions of ten guineas each, in consequence of their 
satisfaction that the work had been confided to an 
artist so capable of doing it justice. 
A French artist, M. Aug. Barre, has just arrived 
in London, bringing with him, as an introduction, 
some exquisite miniature figures, in marble and 
plaster, worthy of the admiration of all who delight in 
art. The Adieu of Taglioni is quite admirable—it 
has all the grace, ease, and sylph-like buoyancy of 
the original ; and we recommend all her admirers, 
and all ladies who delight to show a fine taste by 
scattering treasures of art about their drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs, to pay M. Barre an early visit. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Even- 
ing.—Admittance, Is. ; Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


CORREGGIO MAGDALEN. 
This divine Work of Art, perhaps the chef-d’ceuvre of Correggio, 
is NOW_ON VIEW at No. 49, Patt Mavt, and will remain for 
only a short time longer.—N.B. A few doors from the British 
Institution. . 4 . 2 ” 

~ ad known Artist will be admitted on presenting his own 
card. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
JUST OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the Basitica or St. PauL NEAR ROME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
or ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE, 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Five. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 25.—Francis Baily, Esq., Vice President and 
Treasurer, in the chair. 

The Rev. William Walton, and Richard West- 
macott, jun, Esq. were elected; and John Dillwyn 
Llewelyn, Esq. and Henry Boase, M.D. were ad- 
mitted Fellows. 

The reading of Sir David Brewster’s paper ‘ On the 
connexion between the phenomena of the absorption 
of Light, and the colours of thin plates,’ was resumed 
and concluded. The following papers were next 





of Copyright shall be valid for a greater term than 


read,—viz. ‘On the hereditary instinctive propen- 


sities of Animals,’ by T. A. Knight, Esq., and Me 
teorological deductions from observations made x 
























































































the Observatory at Port Louis, in the iti June 1—' 
during the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, by JA. announced t 
Lloyd, Esq. Surveyor General of that island, 16891. 4s. 64 
June 1.—Francis Baily, Esq., Vice President an fy the Gardens 
Treasurer, in the chair. 0d. ; and th 
William Ayrton, Esq., James Carson, Mp, fj the present 
William Hopkins, Esq., and Capt. John T. Smit The number 
were elected Fellows. whom 61. 2 
A paper was read, ‘On the structure of the ery. i 25568, the : 
talline lenses of Animals,’ by Sir David Brewster, [jm 10s. The 
‘ 306 mamm: 
Je 3 3] GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. paddock an 
May 17.—Rev. W. Whewell, President, in thy [jy completed, 
chair—A paper, by Mr. Peace Pratt, F.G.S,, com, jg amangemen! 
menced on the 8rd May, entitled ‘A Deseripti for the rece’ 
of the Geological Character of the Coast of No. i meeting 2 St 
mandy,’ was 1 d and luded for the appt 
On referring to the previous accounts by Mr, De J the Camnive 
la Beche and Mons. de Caumont, he confines hin. opportunity 
self chiefly to those points which appear not to haye J the oper 4 
been accurately described. health, it w 
The chalk cliffs which bound the coast between 1 visitors 
Cape Antifer and Cape la Heve are composed of INST 
chalk marl, and rest upon a bed, 40 or 50 feet thick, é 
of green sand. To these succeed alternations of ay. May : tr 
gillaceous beds, with ferruginous deposits, which ap. chair — 
pear to indicate the presence of the Gault and dected am 
Hastings sand. These rest upon an argillaceous The Ord 
limestone, separated into thin beds by portions of presented 
clay, of which:the upper layers contain Gryphea — 
vingula, Ostrea deltoidea, and these, therefore, repre. Chapman 
sent the Kimmeridge clay. In consequence of a institution 
fault, bringing down the argillaceous deposit called : dons 
argile d’Honfleur to the level of the shore, it has of Newcast 
been assumed that this also was equivalent to the fg , 4 PaPe™ 
Kimmeridge clay, like the deposit on the northem in Belfast 
shore of the Seine, although it really overlies the iron ng the : 
sand, nver, and 
The Kimmeridge clay again makes its appearance fg (sendivg 
near Cricque Beeuf, and is seen resting ona caleae § ™S a 
reous rock, which the author considers equivalent to A oC 
the coral rag formation, and that they do not repre. J 20° \ 
sent the Portland beds, Near the mouth of the — 
Toucque a deposit of clay rises from beneath the nw r 
calcareous strata, containing Gryphoa dilatata and had been 
Ostrea gregarea, and therefore representing the Ox- §j * mo 
ford clay. This forms the cliffs as far as Dives, and in length 
is seen near the mouth of the Orne, overlying a cal- that the w 
careous oolitic rock, which is usually considered df labour, 
identical with the Cornbrash, but in fossil remains Some d 
approaches much nearer to the forest marble of the adopted | 
West of England. They overlie two beds filled with way. By 
fossils, chiefly Terebratula digona and plicata, Avicula fj ‘tent of 
inequivalvis, Apiocrinites rotundus, &c., and therefore fj 3 2S 
representing the Bradford clay. sents the ¢ 
The Caen freestone is usually considered to repre- embankm 
sent the Great Oolite of the West of England, but being em) 
the few fossils found in it resemble those of the In § ‘nformati 
ferior Oolite. veyed at 
Lias is distinctly seen for a few hundred yards, ff lines bein 
forming the base of the cliffs near St. Honorine. frequent). 
Hence Mr. Pratt concludes, it would appear from eae in pr 
this rapid view, that nearly the whole of the strata Mr. Hi 
found between the chalk and the lias in England employee 
are found on the coast of Normandy ; the Portland, §§ ‘he perfo 
and perhaps the Purbeck beds, with the Kelloway and Ty me 
rock, only not being seen in this part of France. the quali 
A paper by Dr. Mitchell, F.G.S., was also read, the wear 
describing a well dug at Beaumont Green, on the tams_ mu 
premises of Mr. Munt, a magistrate for the county short tim 
(Hertford), in which chalk was reached at the depth the least 
of 1264 feet, a spring met with 40 feet lower, but the Mr. C 
excavation was continued for 17 feet below the spring proveme: 
to form a reservoir. The most remarkable stratum specimer 
in the section was one 15 feet thick of blue sand with been dre 
black pebbles. This in very wet weather was found dresses t 
to emit foul air, and in such quantities as to suffocate J the ston 
a well-digger when descending ; a hawk, flying over thing to 
the well, fell into it, and a similar fate befel smaller made’ o1 
birds, as well as bees and flies. Dr. Mitchell has no seen a | 
doubt that the foul air was sulphuretted hydrogen §f ? inches 
gas, formed by the decomposition of water and iron stone, 
pyrites. The neighbouring district to the extent of about or 
four miles is called ‘ Foul country’ by the well-diggers by the x 
Nothing remarkable was observed in the well during 5 om 





dry weather. Its safety has since been secured by 












bricking it from the chalk up to the surface, 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
1.—Viscount Gage, in the chair—The report 
announced that the receipts of the past month were 
16891. 4s. 6d. ; and that there had been expended on 
the Gardens 8317. 17s. ; on the Museum 1821. 9s, 
10d.; and the General Establishment 1581. 17s. 4d. 5 
the present balance in hand being 16502. 3s. 10d. 
The number of visitors to the Museum was 452, from 
ghom 62, 2s. was received; and to the Gardens 
23,568, the sum received for admission being 854. 
10s, The total stock on hand was 1025, including 
306 mammalia, 702 birds, and 17 reptiles. The 
dock and fence of the giraffe house had been 
completed, and several alterations made in the interior 
arrangements, by which this building was now fitted 
for the reception of the animals. At the previous 
meeting a suggestion was thrown out by Col. Acklom 
for the appropriation of paddocks behind the dens of 
the Carnivora, ’ 
opportunity of exercising themselves more freely in 
the open air, and which, whilst conducive to their 
health, it was anticipated would be no less interesting 
to visitors. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

May 2.—James Walker, Esq. President, in the 
chair—Mr. Oldham, of the Bank of England, was 
elected a member. 

The Ordnance maps of England and Wales were 
presented from the Master General and Board of 
Ordnance. The President announced that Mrs. 


Chapman had expressed her intention of making the | 


Institution the depository of the valuable professional 


drawings, &c. of the late William Chapman, | 


of Newcastle. 

A paper, by Mr. Bald, on the velocity of the water 
in Belfast Harbour, containing calculations respect- 
ing the quantity of water supplied to the Laggan 
river, and tables of the velocity of the ascending and 


descending currents at different states of the tide, | 


was read, 


A model of the centre employed in the construc- | 


tin of Chester Bridge having been presented by Mr. 
Trubshaw, many observations were made on the man- 
ner in which this, the largest stone arch in the world, 
had been built. The waste of timber in this centre 
was exceedingly small; timbers from 22 to 34 feet 


in length were only bored with one or two holes; so 
that the whole loss on the centre, including the cost | . , 
| perform so much duty as the atmospheric steam, | 


of labour, did not amount to more than 700/. 

Some discussion then took place on the method 
adopted by Messrs. Macneill in laying down a rail- 
way. By this method of projection the positions and 
attent of cutting and embankment are shown at 
onee; a shaded part above the line of railway repre- 
sents the cutting, and a shaded part below the line the 
embankments. The terms acclivity and declivity 
being employed, and a rate being marked after them, 
information sufficient for ordinary purposes is con- 
veyed at once by a single section.t Two different 
lines being laid down in this manner, the eye will 
frequently detect at once the reasons for choosing 
one in preference to the other. 

Mr. Harrison presented a drawing of the drops 
employed at South Shields, and gave an account of 
the performance of the locomotives on the Stanhope 
and Tyne Railway. It had been ascertained that 
the quality of the coal used influences very much 
the wear of the tubes. If, for instance, the coal con- 
tains much sulphur, the tubes will leak in a very 
tort time ; therefore that is selected which contains 
the least quantity. 

Mr. Carneghie gave an account of the recent im- 
provements in the stone-planing machine. Many 
specimens of the Craigleith and other hard stone had 
been dressed, and the ease with which the machine 

the stone is such, that the labour of putting 
the stone on, and of taking it off, is the principal 
thing to be considered. Some remarks were also 
made on a new boring machine. A member had 
teen a hole bored in three minutes, by one man, 
dinches deep, 1§ inch in diameter, in a hard sand- 
stone. Holes could be bored by this machine in 
about one-fifteenth the time occupied in boring them 
by the methods now employed. 





t Asection similar to this is used in one of the charts in 
"s Bell Rock Lighthouse, to show the depth of 
the sea at different parts of the German Ocean. 


which would allow the animals the | 


| May 9.—The President in the chair.—The 
Ordnance maps, county Meath, were received from 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. A paper by Mr. 
E. H. Palmer, on the application of steam as a 
| Moving power, considered especially with reference 
to the reported duty of the Cornish engines, was 
| commenced, The object of this paper is to show 
| that highly elastic steam cannot be applied as eco- 
| nomically as atmospheric steam. Mr. Palmer first 
| considers what is the maximum effect which can be 
| produced by a given quantity of atmospheric steam, 
and then, reasoning from certain principles in physics, 
| some of which are recognized as established, he infers 
| that highly elastic steam, worked expansively, cannot 
| produce even an equal, much less a greater effect. 
| Mr. Palmer assumes that 12 cubic feet of water can 
be converted into atmospheric steam by 84tb of coal ; 
the steam so generated, occupying many thousand 
cubic feet, can be applied to produce a vacuum, and 
| we shall have about 444 million tb raised one foot 
| high by this quantity of steam. But if this is to be 
applied through the intervention of machinery, some 
allowance must be made for the loss due to friction 
and other causes. This correction being made, Mr. 
Palmer obtains about 26 millions as the maximum 
| effect which can be produced by this given quantity 
| of atmospheric steam. 
Mr. Palmer then proceeds to consider the position, 
that the high-pressure steam, produced by the same 
| quantity of fuel, must be less efficacious than atmo- 
spheric steam, and he takes the following laws as 
the basis of his argument :—That the sum of the 
| latent and sensible heat in steam, whatever its pres- 
sure, is a constant quantity. That all matter, steam 
| of course included, absorbs caloric on dilating. That 
| though equal quantities of water require equal quan- 
tities of fuel to convert it into atmospheric steam, it 
does not follow that all the caloric absorbed in high- 
| pressure steam is exclusively supplied by the fuel 
expended. That steam of double, treble, or more 
atmosphere elasticity, is not composed of double or 


volume of atmospheric steam ; but contains propor- 

| tionately less water as the pressure is higher at which 
| the steam is generated. 

The preceding principles were illustrated and in- 

sisted on in great detail; and the author concludes 


quantity of coals, cannot, when worked expansively, 


| from the same quantity of fuel, unless steam can 
| dilate without sensible calorie becoming latent. 


May 23.—The President in the chair._The paper 
| by Mr. E. H. Palmer, on steam, was concluded. 
Considerable discussion took place on the question 
of the actual duty which engines were doing in 
pumping water, and several members undertook to 
ascertain the fact of the duty actually done by some 
of the best engines in London and its neighbourhood, 
and to report to the Institution on the subject. 

A paper, by Mr. Bald, on blasting the white 
limestone on the Antrim coach road, was read. This 
paper contains sections and descriptions of the white 
limestone ; the depths and diameters of the borings; 
the quantity of gunpowder used per cubic foot; with 
tables of the quantity of gunpowder required for 
opening blocks of given dimensions. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 

May 29.—G. F. Robinson, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 
There was exhibited, from C. Manby, Esq., a draw- 
ing of a monumental cross, erected near Redruth, to 
the memory of the late Lord de Dunstanville, com- 
posed of 30,000 cubic feet of granite, the cost of 
which was 15,4451. ; it was commenced in May 1835, 
and finished in February 1837. A paper was read 
from M. Hittorf, accompanied by numerous drawings, 
illustrative of Polychromatic Architecture, principally 
of the temple of Empedocles, in Silenus, in Sicily. 
This system was proved to be common to the Greeks, 
adding a charm and dignity to their styles. The 
idea of painting their wooden buildings, it was sup- 
posed, might originate from their first idols, which 
they obtained from Egypt. That the Polychromatic 
system was generally in use, might be inferred from 
numerous fragments of terra-cottas found in the 
several temples and also in Pompeii; and all obser- 
vations tended to show, that form did not alone con- 





stitute the architecture of the ancients, but that 
colour was necessary to give to it animation and ex- 
pression. A new field of enjoyment was opened by 
looking at architecture in this light. In their most 
important buildings the ancients employed coloured 
marbles, and thus the Pantheon, which was con- 
structed of granite outside, had the interior of Sienna 
marble. In some of our modern buildings, and par- 
ticularly the Library of the British ‘Museum, the in- 
troduction of coloured marbles had a very interesting 
effect. Mr. Donaldson observed, it was probable 
that the indistinetness of the Cathedral at Milan was 
owing to the want of painting, and that a similar ob- 
servation might have suggested itself to the notice of 
the Greeks; and Mr. Britton remarked, that an 
analogy to the Polychromatic system appeared in 
the paintings and other ornaments in the interior of 
the antique churches of this country. Mr. Robinson 
stated that in Paris, the entablatures and frescoes of 
the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette, now in the 
course of erection, were painted ; and a Member re- 
marked, that even now the Polychromatic system of 
architecture was in use in many parts of Hindostan, 
where the interiors of the temples were painted. 
Boranicat Society.—May 18,—J. E. Gray, Esq. 
President, in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. A, 
Hopkins, on the subject of Vegetable Fermentation. 
The author, after remarking on the changes and mu- 
tations which are continually undergoing in bodies— 
in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms in particular 
— proceeded, first, to describe the phenomena 
attendant on the formation of sugar, and the various 
modes in which sugar is formed. Mr. Hopkins con- 
ceives, that all the products of fermentation arise 





treble the volume of water contained in an equal | 


that the high-pressure steam, generated by a given | 


from the diminution of carbon; and that the great 
| discrepancies which we find in the analysis of dif- 
ferent chemists, is to be accounted for by the various 
| objects they had in view while instituting their ex- 
periments; for instance, in the relative degrees of 
purity and of dryness, 2nd chiefly from the presence 
of other substances, which, though bearing an affinity 
to the body under examination, should nevertheless 
| be considered distinct, as having a, different elemen- 
| tary composition. By the process of fermentation, 
| the nature of sugar becomes entirely altered, and 
| with it are also changed and modified the other in- 
| gredients which were in combination with it—its 
| great characteristic, sweetness, being entirely lost, 
From the experiments of Berzelius, Berard, Gay 
| Lussac, and Thenard, it would ‘appear, that in the 
former periods of fermentation, carbonic acid is 
always disengaged: this, however, is not a necessary 
process. The oxygen which is used goes into com- 
bination, and not to produce carbonic acid gas. The 
author is of opinion, whatever the results of Rosin’s 
and Saussure’s experiments may be to the contrary, 
that acetification depends almost exclusively upon 
an internal action; and that the atmospheric air is 
of no further use than in furnishing nitrogen to aid 
the process, Gluten, when present, is certainly a 
| great incentive to fermentation, and is further height- 
ened by acetic acid. The developement of heat may 
be accounted for, first, by the theory of the co-produc- 
tion of alcohol; and secondly, from latent heat being 
developed when the oxygen enters into the state of 
acid. In the process of putrefaction there is always 
a re-carbonization of part of the ingredients, and 
a consequent evolution of hydrogen. But though 
immense masses of vegetation are continually un- 
dergoing destruction by a disorganization of their 
component elements, these afford nutriment for a 
new generation; and it is clear that there is also 
asymmetrical proportion in the various other de- 
partments of nature,—that the same causes which 
operate on one part of her works, very frequently 
operate alike in the other departments. A discussion 
afterwards ensued upon the various topics broached 
by Mr. Hopkins, after which the Society adjourned. 








Asumotean Soctety.—Oaford.—A paper by the 
late Mr. Titlar was read to the Society,on an Arabic 
Translation of the Conics of Apollonius, prefaced by 
a treatise on the methods of drawing the conic sec- 
tions, translated from Clavius, and another on a 
property of triangles, by Binos Mousa. The diagrams 
were frequently wanting or incorrectly drawn in the 
MSS. The terms for the different lines are literally 
translated from the Greek, but that for the focus is 
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an exception to this rule, and Apollonius appears to 
have been but imperfectly acquainted with the im- 
portant properties of this point. The paper con- 
cluded with recommending the publication of scienti- 
fic works in Arabic as a means for promoting the 
knowledge of the people of India. Dr. Daubeny 
then exhibited and gave an account of some improve- 
ments he had made in his instrument for the purpose 
of bringing up water from great depths. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
§ Asiatic Society seeecccecceceesT WO P.M. 
\ College of Physicians ..............Nine. 
Entomological Society ...........-..Eight. 
Linnean Society ........++++++++++ Eight. 
Tuzs. Horticultural Society Three. 
Wep Architectural Society (Quart. Meeting) 
* \Society of Arts ........ Eight. 
Royal Society........ seeeeeeeeeeeeed De Eight, 
Tuvn.f LUTE... ee ences 


Sar. 
Mon. 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


Royal Society of Litera‘ Four. 
Society of Antiquaries .........+.+.. Eight. 
ececccees Light. 


{ Astronomical Society .. ’ 
eoccccccesed pe Eight. 


Far. 4 Royal Institution 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
FIDELIO, (Fidelio, Mad. Schroeder Devrient) ; 
and T AID OF CASHMERE. - i OE 
On_ Monday, One Act of FIDELIO; with One Act of LA SON- 
NAMBULA; a Variety of Singing, and a popular Ballet, (for 
the Benetit of Mr. Cooper). g a GRE SEES: 
Seer, CATHERINE GREY; with ALEXANDER THE 


This Evening, 
ik Ni 


Great Concert Room, King’s Theatre. 

MADAME DEGLI ANTONJ has the honour to acguaint the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that her Farewell MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the above Room, THIS DAY 
{Saturda , June 3),—Vocal Performers: Madame Grisi, and 
Madlle. Assandri, Signors Rubini, Tamburini, Ivanoff, and La- 
blache ; Madame Pasta (who has expressed a hope to Madame 
Antonj that she will be able to render her assistance on this oc- 
casion), Madlle. Ostergaard, Madame Degli Antonj, and Made. 
Blasis, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Bennett, Signor Brizzi, and Signor De 
Begnis.—Instrumental Performers: Harp, Madame Larmande 
des Argus ; Horn, Signor Puzzi ; and Clarionet, Signor Liverani. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of all the principal Music- 
sellers; and of Madame Degli Antonj, 165, New Bond-street, 
corner of Grafton-street. 





Concert Room, King’s Theatre. 

MONSIEUR ROSENHAIN has the honour to acquaint the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that his GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the above Room on TUESDAY, 
the 13th of June, 1837, under the immediate Patronage of Her 
Royal Highness the Ducuess of Kent, to commence at Half- 

ast 1 o'clock precisely.—Principal Vocal Performers: Madame 

chroeder Devrient and Madame Giannoni, Mrs..H. R. Bishop, 
Miss Clara Novello, and Mrs, Alfred Shaw; Signor Rubini, 
Signor Ivanoff, Signor ‘Tamburini, Mr. Balfe, and Signor La- 
blache.—Instrumental Performers: Harp, M. Labarre ; Violon- 
cello, M. Franchomme; French Horn, Signor Puzzi; Piano- 
forte, M. Rosenhain. Conductor, Sir George Smart.—In the 
course of the Concert M. Rosenhain will play the following 
Pieces, of his own conrposition: A Grand Fantasia ; an Adagio 
Espressivo (Corno Obligato, Signor Puzzi) ; La Danse des Sylphes ; 
and an Extemporaneous Fantasia. 

Tickets, 10s, 6d. each, to be had at Mr. Mitchell’s Library, 33, 
Old Bond-street ; Mr, Sams’ Library, St. James’s-street ; and at 
all the principal Music Warehouses. Boxes may be_ secured at 
Mr. Rosenhain’s, 11, Richmond Buildings, Soho; and at Messrs. 
Cramer, Addison, & Beale’s, 201, Regent-street. 


Puitnarmonic Society.—The Seventh Concert 
was conducted by Mr. Potter, and led by Mr. 
Weichsel. The scheme included Beethoven's Sym- 
phony Eroica, and Haydn’s ‘ Danse des Ours,’ with 
a new overture, ‘The Naiades,” by Mr. W. S. 
Bennett; wherein, making a large allowance for re- 
flections from Weber and Mendelssohn, we still 
found many traces of original grace and genius, 
There was likewise the Corelli trio, by Messrs. 
Lindley, Crouch, and Dragonetti, and a quartett of 
Mozart’s, led by Mr. Eliason, more in the proper 
quartett fashion, that is, with as much warmth as 
delicacy, than most we have heard during the past 
season. Mrs. Shaw and Mr. Balfe sung well ; and 
Pasta so superbly, as to prove herself to be still the 
Pasta of our early Opera days; which means, a 
head taller in the scale of musical stature than any 
other songstress we have ever listened to. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

Two very excellent entertainments were given on 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings—the former by 
Mr. Moscheles, the latter by Messrs. Rousselot and 
Eliason. We have so often had occasion to record 
our opinion of Mr. Moscheles, not merely as a per- 
former, but as a thinker, that it would be superfluous 
to descant upon the excellence of that portion of the 
Concert in which he was concerned, though we must 
particularize the first, third, and fifth of his new 
MS. studies, as exquisite. In the second act, he 
joined M. Thalberg and M. Benedict, in Bach’s triple 
concerto, never before performed in this country. To 


speak as we could wish of this magnificent exhibi- 





tion, is difficult: enough to say for its composer, 
that a grander union of inspiration and science could 
not possibly be imagined: there is little music 
written in our own days—days in which resource 
and contrivance have received such immense addi- 
tions, and fancy is permitted flights so much more 
widely excursive—that would not sound mechanical, 
and frivolous, and small, in comparison with this 
concerto. The three who introduced it to the public 
on Tuesday, deserve, too, the highest praise which 
can be given to executive artists,—namely, that of 
having raised themselves into the same atmosphere, 
if not up to the same level, as their author. It was 
glorious to hear Thalberg and Moscheles playing 
against each other, to do honour to the thoughts of 
Bach, and not to their own fingers—the extempo- 
raneous cadence of the latter was superb. 

At the Wednesday’s Concert, after having men- 
tioned some clever violin-playing on the part of Mr. 
Eliason (whom, however, we liked far better at the 
Philharmonic Concert), and a cleverly-written ses- 
tettino and a vocal trio, by M. Rousselot, we have to 
say little, save that all the favourite foreign singers 
in London were there, Tamburini excepted ; and all 
doing their best: Pasta making us wonder that we 
could ever have thought ‘ Di tanti’ hackneyed ; and, 
with Grisi in the grand duett from * Andronico’ (Ma- 
libran’s last song!) producing an effect which must 
be heard to he believed. The first has the voice— 
limpid, flexible, abundant; the latter has the pas- 
sion, the energy, the but we are running into 
superlatives, and must stop. One word must be 
added in honour of that wonderful piece of dramatic 
singing, Schroeder’s delivery of Schubert’s * Erlké- 
nig’; and another, to record M. Rosenhain’s fire and 
execution, and thorough command of his instrument, 
the pianoforte. He would, however, do most wisely 
to beware of his own music. 








Drury Lane.—Mr. Balfe’s new opera, ‘Catherine 
Grey,’ was brought out on Saturday last, and expe- 
rienced a very good reception from the audience. 
According to custom, on the first night of an opera, 
people who went to hear and to form an impartial 
judgment upon it, were interrupted and annoyed by 
a noisy set of persons in the upper boxes and gallery, 
stationed there on such occasions for the purpose of 
attempting an encore of everything, from the over- 
ture to the finale of the last act; and of forcing one, 
whenever the opposition of the reasonable portion of 
the audience is not prompt and peremptory. We by 
no means charge this nuisance upon either the 
manager or the composer; it is usually the work of 
the publishers, who have bought the music before- 
hand, and who want to advertise the work as “nightly 
encored.” ‘That it isa nuisance, however, there can 
be no more doubt, than that it is most injurious to 
the interests of the theatre. The present opera is 
musical throughout, the dialogue being carried on in 
recitative. We do not think the English language 
well fitted for this purpose, but we are quite sure that 
such English language is not. Indeed, we cannot 
compliment the author more than very faintly upon 
either his dialogue or his poetry. The plot, too, is not 
only poor, but absurd. ‘The idea of making Queen 
Elizabeth, of all the sovereigns in history, declare 
her passion for Lord Hertford before the whole 
court, and threaten him for refusing her, is quite 
preposterous. Perhaps the most consistent scene in 
the piece is one in which a number of conspirators 
come on and swear to do nothing—and they do it. 
The music, without having any originality to recom- 
mend it, is generally pleasing, and cleverly put toge- 
ther. Compared with the other works of the same 
composer, we should say that it is by no means so 
good as ‘ The Siege of Rochelle, but muth less dull 
than * The Maid of Artois.’ The only thing to bring 
away with one, was the serenade in the second act— 
“ Look forth, look forth, my fairest”; sung, and very 
charmingly sung, by Mr. Balfe himself. It would 
have been infinitely more effective though, with 
persons whose opinions are worth having, although 
it would have elicited less applause from the galleries, 
without the exaggerated Tamburini cadence at the 
end. Mrs. Wood was in good voice, and acted with 
great spirit: we cannot, however, bring ourselves to 
think that either her voice or style is as good as it 
was before she went to America. Miss Romer did 
not please us in Elizabeth,—and we presume she did 





not please herself, because we understand that sp 
has expressed a strong wish to give up the 
The opera was much applauded, and the Customary 
callings-out took place at the end. 








MISCELLANEA 

Quito.—The pyramid erected in 1736 by th 
celebrated mathematician Condamine and his agg, 
ciates Boguet and Godin, to commemorate thi, 
labours in that part of the world, having been so, 
after thrown down by order of the Court of : 
is being restored by direction of the President Rog, 
fuerte. The foundation stone was re-laid with 
ceremony in November last, by the President jy 
person, on which occasion our countryman Gener 
Miller, the Minister Plenipotentiary from Peru, ag. 
dressed the company in a speech which is interestj 
from the incidental notice it contains of the locality 
and for the information as to the condition of the 
Aborigines. The following isan abridged translation. 
—“On making a few observations on the present 
occasion, let me express, first of all, how deeply | 
feel impressed with the magnificence and grandey 
of the surrounding scenery. The spacious valley we 
stand in, situated as it is in the lap of the Ande, 
under the very equinoctial line, is of itself sufficient 
to excite our wonder and gratitude toward the Sy. 
preme Creator, not only for the amazing fertility of 
its well-cultivated fields, but also for its delicious 
temperature ; elevated ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, we nevertheless now hear the 
of innumerable small birds which flutter in the 
orange and citron groves, or among roses, lilies, and 
other flowers of the temperate zone, whilst the condor 
spreads its broad wings, and hovers proudly over the 
snow-clad Pichincha, Cotopaxi, and Antisana, which 
lift their majestic pinnacles from the Cordillera which 
encircles us. It is not then wonderful that science, 
in an age gone by, should have selected this smiling 
spot to contain structures commemorative of its 
persevering efforts towards the perfecting of the 
human understanding. * * I cannot pass this oppor- 
tunity without calling to mind the names of Juan 
Jorge, and Ulloa—companions of the illustrious 
Frenchmen—Spaniards who prove that men most 
distinguished for their love of the sciences are pre- 
cisely those who most endeavour to promote the 
welfare of humanity. The report which these two 
learned men made to the king of Spain, lately pub. 
lished under the title of “ Noticias Secretas” is a 
production that ought to immortalize them. It isan 
exact account of the abject and cruel servitude under 
which the unhappy aboriginal race then groaned, 
and, I am sorry to observe, still groan. That report 
ought to be attentively read by every one of our 
legislators, bishops, and other ecclesiastical ruler, 
aye, and by every free American animated by the 
noble desire of doing away with a disgraceful bond- 
age: yes, there yet exists those receptacles of human 
misery, and of over-wrought labour called “ Obrages” 
(Bridewells) ; but it is to be hoped that the present 
enlightened President will better the condition of 
these unfortunates, and that, while he fosters the arts 
and sciences, he will as efticaciously employ his zeal 
in abolishing a system of tyranny a thousand times 
worse than slavery itself. I also venture to cherish 
a hope that the proprietors of the soil, conforming to 
the spirit of the age, will become convinced that it 
will be to their own interest to transform, by kind 
treatment and education, into an industrious tenantry 
those unhappy serfs who now pine beneath adegrad- 
ing tutelage, and live exposed to all the caprices of 
arbitrary power, and to the despotism of thoughtless 
or unfeeling masters. May heaven grant that these 
Pyramids, rebuilt under the auspices of independence, 
may likewise be testimonials to announce the dawn 
of a new epoch of liberty to the more than miserable 
aborigines.” 

Blood.—M. Lassaigne has been examining the 
action of bi-chloruret of mercury on the fibrine of 
blood. He states, that a solution of bi-chloruret of 
mercury, in which fibrine has been steeped for some 
days, does not contain any free hydrochloric acid, as 
generally supposed ; for the mercury, when agitated 
with the liquor separated from the fibrine, precip!- 
tates all the bi-chloruret in a state of proto-chloruret, 
without leaving any hydrochloric acid in the water. 
Moreover, M. Lassaigne has detected the absence of 
chlorine, in thissame liquorseparated from the fibrine. 
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verefore concludes, from this double experiment, 
that fibrine, like albumen, combines with bi-chloruret 
ofmercury, Without reducing it to a proto-chloruret. 

The Tongue—M. Flourens has recently studied 

tongue of man and other animals, and conse- 
yently establishes the existence of the mucous 
body of the tongue in man, as well as other mam- 

and does away with the celebrated net-work 
of Malpighi, by finding that it is continuous; the 
a ce of net-work having been probably caused 
by ebullition, whereas M. Flourens employed mace- 
ntion. The nature of the tissue which forms this 
body, he thinks to be new, and sui generis. 

Polypus.—A M. Turpin has presented a memoir 
to the French Academy of Sciences, containing a 
curious description of the fresh-water polypus, Cris- 
tatella mucedo, of Cuvier. Its eggs were found upon, 
md mistaken at first for the sporules of, the Erisyphile 

ata, and were entirely covered with crooked 

‘nes. One was broken for examination, and the 
albumen which issued from it convinced the observer 
that it was an animal substance; the other was 
hatched in a phia’, and, separating into two gaping 
valves, an animal issued, which proved to be the 
(ristatella. But the microscopic examinations of 
M. Turpin show that this polypus can no longer be 
termed naked, for it consists of an envelope “which 
wntains three polypi. These multiply by two me- 
thods, eggs and gemme ; the spines which attend 
the former are developed after they have left the 
nother. 

Dyeing —The attention of M. Chevreul has lately 
heen given to the process of dyeing, and he has just 
hid a memoir on this subject before the French 
Academy of Sciences. In it he endeavours to ascer- 
tain the changes which may be produced, in certain 
cases, upon the same colouring matter, fixed upon 
cotton, silk, and wool. When speaking of dyes ex- 
tracted from organic matter, he says, that the fast- 
ness of a colour depends very much on its propor- 
tionate weight, as compared with the weight of the 
tuff which it colours: for instance, the dark blue 
doth, which is worn by men, owes the preservation 
of its tint to the large proportion which the weight 
of the indigo bears to the proportion of the wool 
rhich it dyes. The general opinion, adds M. Che- 
yteul, that wool has more affinity for colouring matter 
than any other substance, is not borne out by his 
experiments. The action of light, and steam from 
water, but slightly alters the rose given by Cartha- 
mus to cotton, while it changes the same substance 
m wool, and a deeper shade on cotton. It has 
sarcely any effect on orchil fixed on silk or wool, 
but a strong one when orchil is fixed on cotton. In- 
digotic acid, so fleeting on cotton and wool, is more 
lasting than indigo itself on silk. 

An Apologue of Franklin’s—An anecdote is told 
in Tucker’s Life of Jefferson very illustrative of 
Franklin’s character. During the debate on Jetter- 
w’s celebrated State Paper, the Declaration of 
Independence, Franklin observing that his friend 
writhed a little under the acrimonious verbal criti- 
tims, told him the following anecdote:—* When 
hewas a young man, he said a friend of his, who 
vas about to set up in business for himself, as a hat- 
te, consulted his acquaintances on the important 
subject of his sign. The one he had proposed for 
himself was this: ‘John Thomson, hatter, makes 
ind sells hats for ready money,’ with the sign of a 
tat. The first friend whose advice he asked, sug- 
gested that the word ‘ hatter’ was entirely superfluous, 
w which he readily agreeing, it was struck out. The 
text remarked, that it was unnecessary to mention 
tut he required ‘ready money’ for his hats—few 
persons wishing credit for an article of no more cost 
tan a hat, or if they did, he might sometimes find 

itadvisable to give it. These words were accordingly 
smck out ; and the sign then stood,‘ John Thomson 
uakes and’ sells hats.’ A third friend who was con- 

sulted, observed, that when a man looked to buy a 
isthe did not care who made it; on which, two 
more words were stricken out. ‘On showing to 
«other the sign thus abridged to ‘ John Thomson 
ells hats ;’ he exclaimed, ‘ Why who the devil will 
&pect you to give them away?’ On which cogent 
citicism, two more words were expunged ; ‘and 
lothing "of the original sign was left but ‘ John 
Thomson,’ with the sign of the hat.”—Tucker’s Life 

erson. 





ADVERTISEMENTS | 


EST LONDON LITERARY and SCIEN- 
ater INSTITUTION, 59, BAKER-STREET 

LECTURES will be delivered at this Institution EVERY 

THURSDAY EVENING, at 8 o'clock, during the present 


The’ Tose for 8th June will be on ASTRONOMY, by Dr. 
Larpner, President of the Institution. 
Annual Subscription, 2 guineas ; Entrance Fee, 1 guinea. 
Ladies to be allowed the use of the Circulating Library, and 
to attend the Lectures on ezment,of of 1 | cuines each or annum. 
RO SON, Jun., Hon. Sec. 
JAS. MATTHEWS. Resident See. 








Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
THE LIBRARY 
Of the late Rev. ANDREW HATT, D.D., Rector of Greenstead, 
near Ongar, Essex 
By 1 Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, suns DAY (Saturday, June 3), and on MON- 
DAY ; consisting o A 
LE "BOOKS in DIVINITY, and 
WORKS in HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE, 
.May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money a advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 


JUVENILE BOOKS IN QUIRES, ETC. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON & BAVERS, at their Great Room, No. 
306, High Holborn, on be SDAY, June 7, 1837, at half- 


ast 12 o'clock precisely ; inc 
ALKER’S R HY MING DICTIONARY, 


740 couige—Sizke, White's Remains, 200 copies—Nearly 
100,000 Juvenile Soop and School Books; &c. &c. 
Catalogues nearly ready. 











TO ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


ARLOUR’S PATENT PORTABLE 
SKETCHING CASE, or Delineator, is confidently recom- 
mended to the notice of all persons attached to the Science of 
awing, as being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and 
all other instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of 
sketching. The Sketching Case may be held in the hand, and a 
correct drawing made of any object or landscape, or it may be 
attached to a table in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. 
It is simple in its pansooment, and does not exceed in size the 
common sketch book. Manufactured for the Patentee by 
Reeves & Sons, 150, “Cheapside; and may be had also of Smith & 
Warner, Marylebone-street, Piccadill ; Huntly, Optician, 294, 
Regent-street ; Cary, tician, Stran: 7 Watk ns & Hill, Opti- 
cians, Charing-c cross; Winsor & Newto: ‘ons, Rathbone-place ; and 
at all other Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. 


EAGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Cresce - Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
“het of Parliament, 1307. 

FEMAL E LIFE INSURANCE, 
HE DIRECTORS of this COMPANY have 
caused distinct Tables to be calculated for the Male and 
Female Life ; in consequence of which improvement they are 
enabled to insure the Female Life on Terms lower than those 
demanded z Offices not making this important Distinction ; 
and to take the younger Male Lives at a Rate below the ordi- 

nary Premium. 

FOREIGN LIFE INSURANCE. 

Life assurances may be effected for North and South America, 
for the East or West Indies, for any of the British Colonies or 
Garrisons, for a continued or an especial maritime risk, tor the 
whole of life, or for the duration of any military, civil, or diplo- 
matic duty. 
| \Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the assured, whe- 
ther at home or abroad. 

Prospectuses, containing the Tables distinguished for the 
two Sexes, Specimens of the sade du Rates, of the Ascending 
Scale, and of Payments to be made during fixed periods, may be 
had at the Offices of the Comp: 

Assurances may be eflected without delay or difficulty. A 
Medical Officer attends in London daily, and Agents or Exami- 
ners are appointed in all parts of the Kingdom and Colonies. 
_HE aNRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 

COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion Howse, ondon ; George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and College-green, Dub lip 
Instituted 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Directors. 
John Kingston, Esq. 
alter Learmonth, Esq. 
om hard Oliverson, Esq. 
Jivie Robertson, Esq. 











John Anderson, Esq. 
Charles Balfour, <t 
John Deans C npeee 1, Esq. 

Jilliam Fane De Salis, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman, Esq. 
James Gooden, Esq. Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 

S. Mackenzie, Esq. Manager. 

The distingnighion features of this Corporation are, UNQUES- 
TIONABLE 8S CRIT 'Y, LOW RATES of PRE MIUM, anda 
combination - | ct the important advantages hitherto ofiered 
to the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances effected at the reduced rates, and when for 
seven years, charged six years only. No charge made for Po- 
ues »s, or for alterations or removals. 

losses, when satisfactorily ascertained, are immediately 
pa aide This Company pays annually to Government about 
Twenty Thousan Pounds for Duty on Fire Insurances. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 

PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 

WITHOUT PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. 

Age. One Year. |Seven Yrs. | Whole of Life. | Whole of Life. 
£. 8s. d. £. 


ol 3 | 


i 
1 710 | 2 
117 3 |} 3 
213 2 4 
410 3 | 6 








s. d, 
15 8 
61 


30 
40 
50 
60 
Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’s Offices ; or of their “ene GST the Kingdom. 


| 
20 | 
| 








H, Secretary. 


No, 449, West Strand, an hing William-street. 





‘HE Committee of the BIRMINGHAM and 
ED GRAsT OR PROPRIETARY DAY SCHOOL are 9 
sirous of ENGA G A CLASSICAL MASTER, to enter u 
his duties at he , ff of the next Christmas Vacation. he 
Salary will be £300 per annum. 

Applicants must address their testimonials (free of expense), 
on or before the Ist_of July next, to Mr. Barlow, the 
Honorary Secretary, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, from whom 
Copies of the Rules of the Institution, and any further informa- 
tion, may be obtained. 

” ‘This day i is spabliched, price reduced to 5s., embellished with 

Five Engravings and several Woodcut: ts, 
NO. XXXVII. OF THE 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRICUL- 
TURE, and PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS of 
the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOT- 


This Number will be found to contain several papers highly in- 
teresting to Agriculturists at the present moment, among the 
following 
On Smut, ¢ Canker, and Rust in Corn, wherein a new theory of 

their origin is developed—A or Account of the Agriculture 

of Hindostan—Deseription of a new Instrument for the Measure- 
ment of small quantities of Grain—Description of a new Rectify- 
ing Still—The true theory of the Potato failures attempted to he 
established ; and the first of a Series of Papers on the Insects 
most injurious to Vegetables and Animale’ The Prize Essays 
contain minute and ample accounts of Manufacturing Drain- 
ane »s in Scotland and England—Of Improv ed Methods of maki 
Clover and Meadow Hay—Of Feeding Cattle on different sorts o' 

Food—And of an Experiment performed by Mr. Heathcoat’s 

Steam-Plough 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London. 


7 a 
BiACKWoOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. No. CCLX. for JUNE. 
Con tents. 

Modern French Classics. No, I. Madame de Sen and 
Chate aubriand—2. The World we live in. No. VIII.—3. Sources 
of Medieval Legends and Superstitions—4.. This “Time Two 
Years—5. Other Parochials, and Extra Parochials—6. The West 
minster Election—7. The Westminster Warbler, and Bri 
water Budget—s, Literary Criticisms. By a wyer—9. 
Picture Gallery—lo. A Speech which would have been spoken 
in the House of Lords upon the Irish Municipal Corporation 
Bill, had not Circumstances prevented—l!. Hymn concerning 

Jenus. From the Greek of Homer—l2. ‘To Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Victoria—i3. The Ministry and the People, the 
Workhouse System,the Factory System, and the Ten Hours’ Bill. 
: William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, 
vondon. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE contains :— 


Roman Catholic College of} The Irish Tourist. 

Maynooth. Disraeli’s * Venetia.’ 
The Whiteboy. Lord Carnarvon in Spain. 
A Radical Summons. Thzee Miscellaneous Sonnets. 
German Philosophy. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
Revolutionary Parallels be-| June Sonnets. By Sir Morgan 

petmeen 1685-9 and 1833-7. vt Doherty, Bart. 

ndex, 











The 'hystetbens Bachelor. 
Price Half-a-crown. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES, 
The leading Contents of the June Number of 


HE BRIT ISH MAGAZINE, and MONTHLY 
EGISTER of RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIATICAL IN- 
FORMAT ION, are :—Bernard of Clairvaux and Peter of Clugni 
—The Romish u burch is Apostate—Rev. 8. R. Maitland’s Re- 
marks on the New Edition of Fox's W orks, and on the work 
itself—Disposal of Higher Church Preferment—Protestant Mo- 
nastic Institutions—Sacred Poetry—Pluralities Bill—Reviews of 
ew Books—Church Matters and Memorials—The U niversities 
—Ire re University News—Preferments. Ordinations, 
be Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, " "Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287, Regent- 
street. 








SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR, 


THE JUNE NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


will contain the first of a series of masterly Sketches of the 
Irish Bar, commencing with Ropert Hoimes; also, Lectures 
on the British Poets, “by James Montgomery, Esq.—Paris, in 
Light and Shades, by a distinguished Reckdent—tar, Bulwer’s 
Athens and the Athenians —C —— Marryat’s Snarley Yow— 
Sketches of Bohemia, b Reeve, Esq.—Parliamentary Por- 
traits, by the Author of * LA. Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons’—Ardent Troughton, by, the Author of * Rattlin the 
Reefer’ —Momety of the Abbe Seyes, by M. Migne t—The Happy 
Dream, Howitt—The Last Trial, by Mrs. Abdy— 
Martineau’s ae a—Notices of the Drama, Fine Arts, &e 

aunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
FPHE ASIATIC JOURNAL tor JUNE con- 

tains the following amongst other Original Articles :—1, 
Singular Case of Thuggism—2. The Indian Army— 3. Chinese 
Romance—4. Circassia—5. The Suttee and the Widow—6. A 
logy between the Sanscrit and the Irish Languages—7. The Dy- 
oases of the Fatimite ‘aliphs—s. The Non-Intervention System 

lowers for Poets’ Graves—10. Steam-voyage to the C ape of 
Good Hope —1i. Miscellanies, including Proceedings of Societies 
—12. Critical Notices of Books.—Its Asiatic Intelligence compre- 
hends a very full digest of news of all kinds, Political, Military, 
Literary, Commercial, and Miscellaneous, from all parts of India, 
China, the an aits, the U ltra-Gangetic States, Australasia, &c. 

Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


T AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 

JUNE, price ONE SHILLING, contains,—Cottle’s Recollee- 
tions of Coleridge—What sort of a Grown Child are you ? by 
Leigh Hunt—Trial by Jury in Scotland—Tales of the Cleikum 
Inn, St. Ronan’s; No. I11.—The Dominie’s Tale ; or, The Weird 
of the Winrams—Letters from the Continent ; No. I. Hamburgh, 
paue. and Dresden—Bacon’s First Impressions in Hindostan— 

Lite rary poate; Thorn’s Union of Church and State, &c.— 
Political Registe 

William ‘Tait, Kai nburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 
and Jo John Cumming, Dublin. 


(ue DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, price 2s. 6d., contains, 
1. Affairs of Spain—z. Highland Rambles by Sir T. Dick Lander 
The Boyhood of a Dreamer, Part I. Vhe First Fragment— 
rn ‘The Forests of lreland—5. Gallery of yp th eh Irishmen, 
. VILL. Sheridan, Part IT1.—6. Se ong—7. I Fiorelli Italiani, No. 
iN \.—8. Notes of a Tour by Ulysses O’Gommelah, Esq. The 
Scotic Cont troversy, and the Highland Society's Prize E ay— 
10, Night Thoughts of Sin and Sorrow—11. Loves of a Gib—l12. 
Mary's Drear 1—13. The Infant Slaves—14. Spring—15. A Few 
Words on the Westminster fuection. 
Dublin: William ny. Jun. & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co, London ; Fraser & Co, Edinburgh. "Sold by all ‘Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 
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_ Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. ‘elegantly bound in cloth, 
ERSCHOYLE;; a Roman Catholic Tale of the 


Nineteenth Century. 
London: John Hate hard & Son, 


Published by Ackermann & ¢ 
NEW SYSTEM for the EXP: AN SiON and 
DIMINISHING of DRAWIN( To whic} hh is. enter, a 

New Rule relative to Perspective. Price,in clot 


Just published, 10s. 6d. in boards, 
S ER O N S. By Dean VINCENT. 
With his Portrait 


Volume + the Second. 
heniear 


137 Piceaatily. 

























manda Pre limin ary Discourse. 
T. Cadell, Srant W. Blackwood & Sons, Ldinburgh. 


CERIES of TWE "N TY- FIVE IMAGINA- 

TIVE DESIGNS from COLERIDGE'S *RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINE R, ‘designedandetche “iby DAV 1D SCOT if 
S.A. ; acc -ompani¢ ed with the Poem, tast« ‘fully pri inted on the 
finest paper, the full size of the work. Cloth, bound elegant. 
Supe r-royal folio, plain, 2l, 12s. Gd. ; imperial folio, India 





sublished 











‘Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand; and Alexander Hill, 
50, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


HE PRINCESS VICTORIA.—Just published, 
a highly-finished PORTRAIT of HE R ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS ; engraved, by Royal Command. by Mr. T. Woolnoth, 
Engraver to their R’ vyal Highnesses the Due hess of he ent and 
Princess Victoria, from a Miniature pointe a essly for 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, by Mr. H. Collen, Ministure- 
painter to bg ir Royal Highnesse S. 
Prin ; proofs, 7s. 6d. ; before letters, 10s. 6d. 
Published he . Woolnoth, 2, Linden-grove, Kensington ; 
and Ackermann & Co, 96, Strand. 











IFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
VOLUME F their appeared on isth’ March. 


VOLUME SECOND on Ist May. 
VOLUME THIRD on Ist June. 
VOLUME FOURTH will appear on Ist July. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh; J. Nusrat and Whitaker s Co. London. 


Just publishes d,p Ss. 6d. h lettered, 


E Rag | ceT’S $ FIRST TALI AN READ- 
i BOOK; or, RACCOLTA DI STORIE VERA- 
MENT i ok AL. The tonic accent is marked throughout the 
Work, which improvement will be of essential service to both 
Pupils and Teachers; with a French Translation of the difficult 
Words at the bottom of each page. 
. de Porquet & Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
Olver. r & Boyd, Edinburgh; Cumming, Dublin; and ali Book- 
se ers 











in 8vo. price alf-a-Crowr 
TE AM. ‘COMMU NIC ATION with iNDI A by 
the RED SEA, advocate ¥ in a Le etter to Lord Viscount 
MEcnovurne; and illustr ad by y 6 Plans of the Route, Maps 
and Cl! “i of the ane 3, 
it LARDNER, L.L.D. F.R.S 
Allen &C ‘Oo. nites 4 le val iali-street ; and Hate hay rd & Son, Pice adilly. 


KLAUER’S GERMAN POETICAL ANT HOLOGY. 
Now ready, price 8s. 
(Dedicated to the Countess Henrietta Fane De Salis.) 


GELEC T LY mac! AL POEMS of the GER- 
bed 




















AN ith a Translati ion of all aun al Words and 
difficult Passages; and La Explanatory Not 
By WIKHEL: M KLAUER-KL ATTOWSKI, 





Author of the * German Manual for Self-tuition,” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 
Bookseller, 20, Berne Ts-street. Dut nin: 
Thée »phile Barrois, fi tue Richelieu, 


In demy 8vo. with 10 108 Figures, P 


&e. 
and P. Rolandi, Poreign 
Millike n&Son. Paris: 








No. 


NDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS: or. a Complete 


- td. +" ain ; ; 9s. coloured ; 
of 





Illustrated ( at ule cue of the Lepidopterous Insects of Great 
ritain. . WO ~~. F.R & F.LS. 
Author ‘oft Index ‘Test logicus,’ &c, 
Published “by W. Wood Natural History Bookseller, 3), 
Tavis treet, Covent-garder 
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eruption of ti 
people in consequence, possesscs very great interest. 





Repository, June |. 











_London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 
On On Monday, Jun be p } , iN post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
Vol. IV. of 
>» ect Ff OO R&R. &e. 


a i an, Rees,Orme, brown,Green, & ‘Longman. 
Of w hom ms ay be ha 
ry . 
The Three previous Volumes, price 1. 11s. Gd. 
“That singular production called ‘The Doctor, &c.’ is r' 
beyond almost any other of the time in the best knowledge > andl 
the most be — literature.”’— Quer erly Review. 


his ay is published, post Svo. 
- ny 

_ KETC HES in the Py RENEES. 
< ww ith some Remarks on Languedoc, Provence, and the 

Yornic 
By the ‘Author of ‘ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,’ ‘ The 

ip’s ek,’ &e. &c. 

“ This is the most brilliant hook of its class we can remember 
to have read.... The er, whoever she is, may at once ¢ — 
the » highe st place i in this class of literature.”— Examiner, May 2 
1827 ae 

* There is everywhere displayed in these volum 
we may add, suc h a poetic or detecting w! 
magonilicent in nature, or pic turesque in man 
copious feminine style of expression, that it is ecoesihile 1 een Fe 
desire to accompany the writer from chapter to chapter, and to 
the close of the work.’’— Monthly Review, June 1. 
: Lon: man, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


Just publishe d, in2 vols. post 8vo., , with a Coloured | Mapof of 
India, price 1/. 1s. cloth, 
m 
ODER N » @ 2 &s 
wi ce Illustrations of the 


y, iN RY H. SPRY M-D.. of the Bengal Medical Staff. 
* Useful and interesting.” —Gio 
“ We do not know any cashier cor n that can afford so general 
and satisfactory an idea of our Eastern Empire.”"—Lit. Gazet/e. 
ese are two inbesssting volumes, containing much useful 
information. **_ Observer. 
o highly-e ntertaining volumes.” —Sunday Times 
pate Modern India’ may be rec wpanenie -4 to all readers, for it 
will either instruct or entertain.’ *—Spect 
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London: Whittaker & Co. ‘Ave "Masie-lene. 
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Athen marle-street. 
|. with a Ma 
TRAVE LLERS in 
being a COMPLETE GUIDE 
—TYROL—SALZBURG—the 
and down the DANUBE 
; including Descriptions of the 
most frequented Baths an * W atering Places, &c. 
Lately published, 1 pocket vol. post 8vo. 10s. with Corrections 
and / Additions, down to 1837, 
The Hand-Book for Travellers in Holland, Bel- 
gium, up the R tine ,and through Northern Germany. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


John Murray, 
n the press, 1 poc 








DY 
Shortly will be published, price 10s. 6d. 
“his day is published, 8 
Earl of Bri er, I have, however, thought that in further- 
Preface. 
I t vol. 
HAND- BOOK 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ETON; or, the Man of many Impulses. 
Y RIC SS. By Joun Lee Stevens. 
Subse ribers’ names received by the Publishers, A. H. Baily 
pur : NINTH BRIDGEWA PER’ TREATISE. 
A Fr 
By CHARL ES ‘BABBAG E, 
w 
ing the intentions of the testator by publishing some reflections 
on that subject, I might be pe srmitted to cc onnect with them a 
A : 
SOUTHERN GE it ANY: 
iT BAVARIA I: 


By the Author of ‘ Jerningham.” 
Cornhill; and by the Author, at the Shipping Gazette 
“The volume here presented to the Eat does not form a 
title which has now become tamiliarly associs ated in the public 
RIAN and BAV Ar oN AL UPS, 


THE ATHENAUM. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
0. 162, a -et-street. 
part of th works composed under the will of the late 
mind with the subject of Natural Religion.”—Evtract from the 
at L M to the BLAC 

















NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 
ALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of 


EUROPE. 
Il. 

Lord Mahon’s History of England. Vols. I. & II. 
Itt, 

Pashley’s Travels in Crete, with Map and 70 


Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 


Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
The Chace—the Turf_the Road. By Nimrod. 
14 Plates, 8vo. 16s. bound. 
Vv. 
Lyall’s Principles of Geology. Fifth Edition. 


4 vols. 12mo., 28s. 
Vi. 
Coleridge’s Table Talk. Second Edit. Fe. 7s. 6d. 


Prior’s Life of Goldsmith. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


VIL. 
The Complete Works of Goldsmith. Edited by 
James Prior. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8 

John Murray, Alber narle-street. 


¥ ser DAY 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


BY MR. MURRAY. 


HE WHOLE of BY RON’S WORKS, with 
the Notes, in ONE nae ME, Sve. 20s. bound. 


Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. S8vo. 9s.6d. 


lit. 
Lord Mahon’s History of 


England, Vol. II. 
Svo. Lis. 
Iv. 
The Black Sea and Circassia. By Taitbout de 
Marigny. Map, &e. 8vo. 10s, ~“ : 


Bishop Heber’s Sermon: s for Every Sunday in the 
Year. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
IN A PEW DAYS, 
I 


Portugal, Gallicia, and the 
2nd Edit. with Additions. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Lord Carnarvon’s 
Basque Provinces. 


ll. 

Giffard’s Short Visit to the Tonian Islands, Greece, 

andthe Morea. With Plates, post vo. 
Ill. 
On the Unchangeable Character of all Wars in 
Spain. 8vo 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
BOOKS A BARGAIN, VIZ. 
NCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA, last edit. 
(the 6th,) with Supple ment, 26 vols. half-bound, russia, 
marble leaves; a fine set, 

Ditto, the 4th edit. with the last Supplement 
(Napier's), the Plates separa abel y bound in 3 vols. ; together, 29 
vols. half-bound russia, 1d, 

Ditto, the 3rd edit. w ‘ith Dr. Gleg’s Supplement, 
very neat, in calf, 20 vols. 72. 10s. 

The Oxford Encyclopedia, 6 vols. 4to. half russia, 
3l. 10s, 

Dr. Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 18 vols. 
half russia (new), 202. 

Edinburgh Review, complete from:Commence- 
ment to fhe present time, with indexes, 67 vols. half-bound 
russia, 11.1 

Quarterly Review, 
(new), 58 vols, 130. 

Chalmers’s Poets, 
gilt leaves, 8d. 

Waverley Novels (the 8vo. edit., 
plete, 41 vols. boards, 1:2. 13 

Scott’s Prose Works, the new and complete edit. 
28 vols. cloth, 4/. l4s.: second-hand, but clean, and earliest im- 
pressions of the plates 

Swift’s Works, by Scott, last edit. 19 vols. bds. 57. 10s. 

The Linguist; or, Weekly Instructions in the 
French and German Langue ages, by Daniel Boilieu, 2 vols. 8vo. 
boards, l4s.; published at 2¢ 

*e* W arranted complete. 


(ppl ytoJ. Brumby, 24, Haymarket, corner of Panton-street ; 
if by letter, post paid. 





complete, half-bound calf 
21 vols. royal Svo. calf extra, 


scarce), com- 




















THE THREE mene moe para tens Faden 
REE vol. neatly printed, price 
EE EXPERIMENTS of LIVING rea 
oo within the Means—Living up to th 
Living beyond the Means. To which E now a | 
Segu “I to the Work. The 16th Edition. 

Every individual should bear in mind that he js 
this worl d tes act nae in it; 5 one though one may have amon 
splendid an anot er a more obscure part 
actor of each is equally accountable.” Upers aasigned Him, Yet the 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside. 


and may ‘be procured by order of every Bookseller in th 
Kingdom. 


Ini 
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vant —— 
REV. J. GRANT'S WORKS, 


COURSE of SERMONS for the YEap 
F History of of English Church and Sects, 4 vol, 
, Lent Lectures on the Last Things. 
Arabia; a Poem. 5s. 
es a EAR EE mre time yeh Town, 





5s. 





This day rs published, in 1 vol. RMA 6d. ¢ 
SSAYS on the FORM ATION aw 
PU BLICATION of OPINIONS, &c. Third Edition, 
Contents. 
a ~ A 1. On the Formation of | 6. - on some of the Causes anj 
pinions. ‘onsequences of 
2. On the Publication of Opi- Charaeter. Todivide 
7. On the Vicissitudes of Life, 
3. On the Variety of 
9.‘On ae . y ¢ i 
n Practical and Specul, 
tive Abilit 


nions. 
3. On Facts and Inferences. 
4. On the << gg of Reason 
.% the Feeling 
. On Inattention to the De- x; 
> e of Causes and Ef-|10. On the autability of Hy 
fects in Moral Conduct. man Feeling: 
Notes and Illustrations. 
Also, now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
Margam Abbe y ; an Historical Romance of th 
Fourteenth Century. 
John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 





Second edition, with on a other Illustrations, 1 vol. sv, 


HE CH ANNEL ISLANDS, 
JERSEY, GU ERNSEY, ALD DE RNEY, &e. 


GL 
Author of ‘ Spa The Tyrol,’ &e. 

“This work contains, bd es its graphic Pictures of people, 
scenery, and manners, sketched with a graceful and free neil, 














many most important facts respecting the favourable effect of 
the climate of these Islands on consumption; very full inform. 
tion for those who are on the look out for a desirable residence 
abroad ; curious illustrations of the effects of no taxation; and 
a multitude of facts most interesting to the British merchant 
and sbipowner, respecting the facilities offered by the commer. 
cial privileges of Jersey for British speculation."’—Sunday Tima 
London: W — & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
ist publi 
SU PPLEMENT ' the F LOR A METROPO- 
LITANA; or, Botanical Rambles within ‘Thirty Milesof 
London: containing an Index of the English and Latin names, 
the time of flowering, and colour of the flower, with many addi- 
tional localities procured last summer. May be a —. 
price is. éd.; or bound together with the F fora, 6s. e above 
work is the result of numerovs excursions made the last four 
years, furnishing a list of the plants that have been found onthe 
different heaths, wo ode, nis, &e. eurrounding the Metropolis. 
By NIEL COO PER, Ss. 
Curator to the “Bot alae Society si London, &e. 
. Highle 2, F leet-street 

Terms to Mr. D. ve ooper’s Class of Practical Botany, WU. 11s.6d 
An excursion takes p sa e every Mond For further partic 

lars apply to Mr. D. Cooper, 82, Blackfriars-road. 











3, St. James’s-square, June. 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE JUST READY, 


I. 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
By HIS W WIDOW ike Ani Volume. 


SCHILLER’S ‘BRIDE OF MESSIN 
Translated by GEORGE IRVINE, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Ill, 
MURRAY’S ‘SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES’ 
The 2nd edition. 2vols.8vo. Plates. 
IV. 
BRYDGES’ ‘MORAL AXIOMS.’ 


For the Use of Schools. 1 vol. small 8vo. 





¥. 
FRANKLIN’S TABLEAUX FROM ‘ CRICHTON’ 


Twelve exquisitely-engraved Plates. 


vi. 
GUIZOT’S EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
Translated by Mrs. Colonel BECKWITH. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


Vil. 
POET’S DAUGHTER. 
A NOVEL. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


N EPITOME of the Third Volume of 
NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, with Chronological 
Tables,an Appendix, &c. By Travers Twiss, B.C.L., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 8vo. c loth boards, 9s. 
The volume from which this is abridged has not been trans 
lates into Englis 
An Epitome of the two former Volumes may still be had, ia 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s 
The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated into 
familiar Blank Verse, with Notes, Prefaces, and a Dissertation 
on ~~ Old Greek Comedy, from the German of Wachsmuth; 
by.C WwW heelwright, M.A., formerly of Trinity College, Hod 
bridg on ‘Aut or of ‘The Odes of Pindar,’ &e. 2 vols, Svo. I. # 
The only complete English V ereion of Aristophanes. 


C. F. Hermann’s Wena of the Political Anti- 
quities of Greec je. historically considered, translated from the 
German. 8vo. lbs. F 

“Next to Miiller, Wachsmuth’s Greek Antiquities, and C. F; 
Hermann’s Manual of Greek pneu are the most important 
a s Hist. of Greece, vol. i. 1 Pat 

Oxford: D, A. Talboys, an Bouverie-street, London. 
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_ a few days, in 1 vol. 12mo. 


ERNONS "on the BOOK of COMMON 
d ADMINISTRATION of the SACRA- 
SRAYER ther Rites and Cere — of the Church, ac- 
eng to the Use of the United Church of England and Ireland. 
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By the Rev. ts! = Ay M.A. 
Curat 
Also, lately Sublished. “ty the same Author, 
Candidate for the Ministry; a Course of 
Lectures - fhe First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
60 
ap Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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LLEN & CO. h 7, Leadenhall-street. 
as ne ave just published the 
Messrs. WM W & C0. ; 


WORKS RELATING TO INDIA. 


Dedicated, by command, to the Kin g 
HE MARQUESS WELLESLE Lf. 
—y HES. The Fourth Volume of these importan 
Edited by MON’ TGOME RY MARTIN. i 
nd revised by his Lordship. 
1k. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
The Eastern Seas ; or, Voyages and Adventures in 
n Archipelago in 1832-33-34, comprising a Tour of the 
tet at Seas Malay | Poeipvala, 
thee TIONS on the C OMMERC IAL RE- 
sol 4 of os ARCHIPELAGO. By George Windsor Earl, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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a Fy arranged a 
























Ill. 
Dedicated, by er to the Kin 


The Rise and Pro of the British Power in 
India. By Peter —_ M.R.A.S., late Secretary to the Hon. 
fast India Compa’ 

Vol. I. this day y published, price 21s. (a few copies on royal 
mer, price will po — ~ be published, completing the Work. 

1v. 
jn2vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth lettered, with Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author, 

First Impressions and Studies from Nature in 
Hindostan, By Thomas Bacon, Lieutenant of the Bengal Horse 
Artille: 














In 3 vols. Post 8vo. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 
A K AN A: RoMANCE. 
“One of the most interesting and graphic Romances 
that it ne bose our lot to read for Atheneum. 
OHN' DODDRIDGE — Esq. 


uthor 
THE * 1c \ rk 00 
—*“We find the sa ame poetical and rapturous spirit that in- 
fused such a charm into ‘ Makanna.’”’—Atas. 





This day is published, in fep. 8vo. with an original Portrait of 
Hampden, price 6s. in cloth, t 
IVESof JOHN H AMPDEN and JOHN PYM. 
By JOHN poast es, Esq. o Inner Temple. 
Forming Vol. 3 of the LIVES OF RELISH STATESMEN ; 
and Vol. 91 of DR. LARDNER’S CYCLOPEDIA. 
_ Published May 1, Moore’s History of Ireland, 


"To be published July 1, Swainson’s Natural His- 
tory and Classification of Birds (2 vols.) Vol. I. 
London : ee & Co.; and Taylor & Co. 





Great Marlborough-street, June 3. 


M* COLBURN. will publish immediately the 
following NEW WORKS. 


I. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 
SNARLEY YOW; or, THE DOG FIEND. 3 vols. 


Il. 
SPAIN, AND THE SEAT OF wan sg SPAIN. 
HERBERT BYNG HALL, 
Late Captain 7th Royal British Fusileers, Kiight of St. 
Ferdinand, - 1 vol. post 8vo0 


THE COURTIER'S DAUGHTER. 
By LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
By GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo, _— Maps and Pians. 


A VISIT TO THE SPAS OF GERMANY. 
By DR. ys ANVILLE, Author of ‘ Travels to St. Petersburgh,’ 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. with — Illustrations. 


TRAVELS a | CIRCASSIA, KRIM TARTARY, &c. 
y EDMUND SPENCER, Esq, 
2 ote “ee. with numerous Illustrations. 


Just ready, ii in 2 vols. post 8vo. price ice 1h. 1 Is. ls. clethy illustrated by « a 
loured 1 Map of the Seat of 
HE BASQU E PROVINCES: “their present 
Political State, Se enery,and Inhabitants ; ; with Adventures 
amongst the Carlis pane ( ‘hristinos 
By BELL STEPHENS, Esq. 
London W hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ust published, in 1 vol. svo. pric e 68. board: 
BSE RV ATIONS on the TOPOGRAPHY, 
CLIMATE, and PRE LENT DISEASES of the ISL! } 
OF JERSEY. By GEORC sj. HOOPER, M.D. — 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES, ETC. 
Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap &vo. price és. cloth 
HE ISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, " and 

Ris ATISTICS of Ro ia ALTAR, MALTA, the IONIAN 
ISLA rs HELIGO &c. Forming Vol. VII. of the 
BRIT Rte COLONI AL. ? 1BR ARY, illustrated with Engravings 
and Maps, and founded on Official and Public Documents, fur- 
nished by Government, the Hon. East — ompany, &c., and 
dedic ated, by express command, to the Kin 
R. MONTGOMERY MA ARTIN, ‘iesa. F.S.S. 

*,* Th volume, ¢ containing z ample inform: ation onthe means 
of communic ation with the Mediterrane an, will be found pecu- 
liarly useful to summer Voyagers and Tourists. 

“ Already published, 

Vol. I.—The Canadas, U pper and Lower. 


Vol. I1.—New South Wales,Van Diemen’s Land, 
Swan Riv tii and South Australia. 
‘ol. 111.—The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
and rere Ss. 
Jol. 1V._The West Indies. Vol. I.—Jamaica, 
maine Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, and the 


Vi i. i 2s. 
V.—The West Indies. Vol. I1.—Barbadoes, 


St. Loca St. Vincent, &c. 
Vol. VI.—Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &ce. 


Preparing red public ation, 


Vol. VITI.—Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Vol. IX.—Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sinca- 


pore. 
Vol. X.—Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast 
Castle, Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 
Sach volume is complete in itself, and is issued periodically, 
at intervals of not less than two months. 
The whole Work will be compléted in TEN VOLUMES, 
foclecap 8vo. Illustrated by original Maps and Frontispieces, 
and ly bound in cloth and lettered, price 6s. each 
























3, Great Marlborough-street, June 3. 
R. COLBURN. ‘has this day published the fol- 
lowing NEW WORKS. 


I. 
SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. In 2 vols. 
“ These volumes are well calculated to be v ee travelling 
guides to whoever may visit the country to which they relate. 
—Literary Gazette. 


NET 


VE I A. 
By the Author of ‘Vivian Grey,’ ‘ Henrietta Temple,” &c. 
3 vols 


“A work which must extend ‘and strengthen the author's 
already wide and eens fame.’'—Fraser’s Mag. June. 
II 
THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
Or, DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TU RKS. 
By MISS PARDOE, 

Authoress of ‘ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,” &c. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 32s. bound. 


GENTLEMAN JAC K. 
By the Author of ‘Cavendish,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ The sea novel of * Gentleman Jack’ contains scenes not sur- 
passed in interest by * Peter — *_ Liverpool Mail. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER'S S NARRATIVE OF 
0 


AGE 
AMONG THE COLONIES OF W ESTERN AFRICA; 
And of a CAMPAIGN in KAFFIRLAND in 1836. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. on Maps and numerous Plates, by Major 
. C. Michell, — 32s. bound. 


LORD BROUGH Aw S OPINIONS 
ON POLITICS, T HEOLOGY, LAW, ac IENCE, EDUCA- 
TION, LITERATURE, &c. 
With Sromeins of his Lordship’s Life. 
1 very thick and closely-printed volume, 12s. bound. 





REPUBLISHED FROM THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 


TREATISES 


THE 


ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 


I. 
In post 8vo., embellished with Plates and Woodcuts, price 6s. 


ON GEOLOGY. 


By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., G.S., 


Professor of Geology in King’s College, London; Author of * Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire,’ a‘ Guide to Geology,’ &c. &c. 


II. 
In post 8vo., price 6s., profusely embellished with Woodcuts, 


MINERALOGY, 


ry. 
v. 
7 
ANDS; Papers respecting the Cultivation and Manufac- 
tare of Cotton-Wool, Raw Silk, and Indigo. Printed by order 
ofthe East India Company. 8vo. 12s. cloth boards. 
res of , VI. 
hig! my A Dissertation on the Soil and Agriculture of 
full informa. ( Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, including Province Wel- 
i lesley, with brief References to Singapore and Malacca. By 
axation; and Capt. James Low. Royalsvo. bds. 12s. (Printed at Singapore.) 
ish merchant Vu. 
[J n 8vo. price 3s. (to be completed in 6 Parts,) 
ne. Colonial Policy of the British Empire. By the 
Aothor of the ‘History of the British Colonies,’ &c. Part L.— 
GovERNMENT. 
ETROPO. §°"** In the Press, 
virty Miles o vu. 
eng Travelsin Western India. By Col. Tod. Royal 4to. 
cd separsiely, Ix. 
eal ai . P 
the last four {Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with 
a Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. By Emma Roberts. 
a, &e, Sketches of the later History of British India. By 
ny, W. 1s.64 the Author of ‘ India ; its State and Prospects.’ 
cher partico. These Sketches embrace the main features of the History of 
British India, from the Death of the Marquis Cornwallis to the 
of the stration of the Marquis of Hastings. 
are, June |. xI. 
T READY. § Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches of 
haps ery “= Himalayan Mountains, apd of the 
“ ‘ashmere. y_ Professor Royle, -L.S., 
ENCE of B vkas, &c. Kc. Part X. 
xXIL 
Anglo-India, Social, Moral, and Political; being 
SSINA’ aCollection of Papers from the Asiatic Journal. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘ XIII 
1. 8¥0. A agp = 
Illustrations of the History and Practices of the 
‘NEES.’ Thugs of India, with some Account of the Progress made by the 
- + Government of India in their § Suppression 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
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ACCORDING TO THE NATURAL HISTORY SYSTEM. 
By ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.SS. L. & E., 


Regius Professor of Natural History, and Lecturer on Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c. 


Ill, 
In post 8vo., price 6s., illustrated by upwards of 100 Engravings on Wood, and a Chart of Magnetic Curves, 


A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. 


By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, L.L.D., F.R.S. 


Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, &c. &c. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburg! 
WNGMAN & CO,; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 00,; WHITTAKER & CO. aed HAMILTON, 


ADAMS, & CO,, London, 


Volume. 
*,* These. works have already been introduced into many 
of the superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the 


higher classes. 
London: Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


ar’ ~ 4 to be published, by Subse ription, price One Guinea, for 
the Benefit of the Family of the late Rev. E. SMEDLEY, 
HE TRIBUTE: a Collection of Unpublished 


POEMS, by 
The Rev. H. Alford, i ate Lady Northampton, 





Mrs. Johanna Baillie, A. O’Brien, sq 

Bernard Barton, Esq. Miss Popple, 

tev. W. L. Bowles, Winthrop Praed, Esq. M.P. 
Miss A. Bradstre pet, Rt. Hon. T. Spring Rice, Esq. 
Rev. G. S. Cautley, M.P. 

Mrs. Che ney, G. F. Ric hardson, Esq. 


Miss Rundale 
Horace Smith, Esq. 
Professor Smyth, 


Mise Cheney, 
H. Cheney, Esq 
Nise D. M.C a «a 





Miss Costello, Late W. N. Smyth, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir E. ~e K.C.H. | Late W. Sothe »by, Esq. 
The Lady Dacre. ht, Southey, Esq. L.L.D. 


Ss pany. Fee 
Joyle, Esq. 
Ite. J. Eagles, 
. A. Elton, a. 
W. Empson, Esq. 
Rev. J. Frere 
Sir W. Hamilton, 
H. Gally Knight, Esq. M.P. 
. 8. Landor, Esq. 
i. Milman, 
es Milnes, ksq. 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Myers, 
Lord Nerthimgten, 


The Marchese pean, 

Miss Stricklar 

Rev. C. Strong, 

H. Taylor, Esq. 

Alfred, Tennyson, Esq. 

Rev. Sanyeea, 

Rev. c Towns 

°F haune te are wiinhend Esq. 
5 oe Me 








Wm. Wordsworth, Esq. 
d by LORD NORTHAMPTON. 
To be publeneg by John Murray, Albemarle-street; and 


Henry Lindsell, Wimpole-street. By whom Subscribers’ names 


will be receiv 














DP SNEForD's S$ INDIAN TON IC, for W ok 

Stomachs, Indigestion, — of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debili 

Of Medicines in general mn = are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
ane the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 

ong use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined etlects have 

one witne essed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
tice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appe tite, indigestion, nervous affections, and gene eral debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinnefore, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s 9 888 a. and 22s. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; yo te 66, Cornhill ; Bustcie. 
180, Strand ; and 5? most of the re spectable Che mists and } 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Cherch- 
yard; and Barclay. 95, F arringdon-street. 

CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC, 
UTLERS COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SAR- 
SAPARILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is 
the original) ‘of the now numerous concentrated preparations 
recommended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsa- 
parilla. A dessert spoontul of it, diluted with water, makes in 
one minute half pint of decoction of the usual strength. Itis 
generally presc ribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, erup- 
tions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found 
extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, and a remedy for the 
improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's C hurchyard, 
London; and (authenticated by a fac-simile of his signature 
with his address engraved 5 in the accompanying labels) may be 

rocured of San er, 150, Oxford-street ; of Butler & Innes, 20, 

/aterloo-place, Jdinburgh ; and of most respectable Druggists 
a fiedicine Vende 























beapside, corner of St, Paul's Churchyard. 
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8, New Burlington Street, June 2, 1837 


7 MR. BENTLEY 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. No. 502. 


——, _ 
enien 
for fon for the 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PILOT,’ oi 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. — 


ENGLAND: 


WITH SKETCHES OF First Report 
into the sta 


SOCIETY IN THE METROPOLIS. w both Ha 


is Majes 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq,, Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ ‘ Excursions in Switzerland,’ &e. His Majes 


** These volumes are unquestionably the most searching and thoughtful of any which have been published by an American on England. Mr. Cooper is much less flippant than tiy 
* Young American,’ and far deeper and more comprehensive. His experience and acquirements are much greater than Willis’s, and his judgment less likely to be imposed upon 
mere externals of things. His time and opportunities were greater than either of these writers, whether we regard the length of his sojourn, or the society in which he mixed, the I the fisheries, 
men of mark—as Rogers, Scott, Mackintosh, Earl Grey—with whom he associated.”—Spectator. snd the evide 


1 
In 3 vols. post 8v: 28 vels. mittees may 


0. I it 8vo. ‘ 
NICK OF THE WOODS. AUNT DOROTHY’S TALE; — frmitthe lal 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of ‘Crichton,’ ‘ Rookwood,’ &c. Or, GERALDINE MORTON. A Nove. itiONS, | 


“There are scenes in this tale which are in no respect inferior to the best contained in Cooper’s “There is a freshness and talent about this production, which has exceedingly captivated og 
romance of‘ The Pioneers.’ ’’—Sun. ’ fancy.”’"—Literary Gazette. 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER'S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE ARETHUSA: A NAVAL STORY. 


Edited by CAPT. CHAMIER, R.N., Author of ‘ Ben Brace,’ ‘ Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 


“Captain Chamier is certainly not inferior in descriptive power, in the naive delineation of sea~ sand characters, and in the general skill of the novelist, to any existing write 
of stories of naval life. *The Arethusa’ is a very clever and very entertaining work. It would be impossible to do justice to it by extracts; we must therefore be content in one wordt 
say that it is one of the best sea-novels, which have lately become so popular.”—Lilerary Gazelle. . 








MR. THEODORE HOOK’S NEW NOVEL. MR. LOVER’S NEW ROMANCE. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Fifteen Ch istic I) ions by the Author, 


JACK B RA G. RORY O’MORE: A Romance. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. » SAMUEL VER, EF: ‘ ds , 
Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ ‘Maxwell,’ *The Parson's Daughter,’ &c. “A = oe * na raed Ren» ee renee stony nny ater: 
ot see Bting = vit, cclelnniey, oA) ledierous inaitonts. We a. onr vescumend a perusal peakall of the broadest Irish humour, mixed with beautiful imagery, and the rich fruits of atmly 











MR. WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 


Or, Scenes beyond the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq., Author of ‘The Sketch Book, ‘The Alhambra,’ ¢ Astoria,’ &c. 


* Unsurpassed in deep interest in the wildest creations of fancy. A more stirringly interesting work has not issued from the press for many months.”—Sun. 


MR, ALBANY FONBLANQUE’S NEW WORK. THE GERMAN PRINCE’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ENGLAND SEMILASSO IN AFRICA: 
UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. Or, ADVENTURES in ALGIERS, and orner Parts of AFRICA 


nh Mecssxgsin By PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU, in itself not 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Esq. Author of ‘The Tour of a German Prince.’ ing capital ‘ 
’ 


“The terse and condensed style, the felicity of humorous illustration, and the searching “ An extremely amusing work.”’—Literary Gazette. LY 
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